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FOREWORD : ' 

This report describes a project conducted by the Human Resources 
Research Organization, dealing with a program for the training of the 
interpersonal aspect o.f competence. 

The study was performed by HumRRO Division No. 4, Columbus, 
Georgia for Supplemental Education Service, Inc. (contract No. S 74"-3) . 
Dr. T. 0. Jacobs is Directpr of ^Division No. '4 and Dr. L. L. Lackey 
was Project Director. " , / 

Alton Boyd, HumRRO Divisipn No. 6, who participated throughout 
the project, conducted a substantial portion of the training ^rograpis . 
Dr. Paul Car o, HumRRO Division No. 6, conducted a portion of the - 
**training program 'and substantially contributed to the approach taken 
in this project. ' 

Sarah C. Morris tabulated the data and Ronald .W, 1<!een assisted 
with the analyses. . ^. 

Meredith P. Crawford 

President ^! 
\- Human Resourc^es Research Organization 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
BACKGROUND . ? ' 

• . ' ^ r, 

\ ' • 

This report 'describes a project dealing with the development 
and implementatiorf of a model for training the interpersonal aspect, 

c' 

• ' of competehce. *• 

* . *. « 

OBJECTIVE ■ . ■ 

The project had four purposes for the student participants:, 

(a) increase the interpersonal competence of students who previously 

exhibited deficiencies in' interpersonal relations; (b), lessen the 

communication problems between students and teachers and between 

studentsbif different ethnic groups; '(c)'reducPe student perfceptions 

of rejection by their peers; and (d) deyelop more positive^attitudes 

^ . • ■ • • ^ ■ : • 

toward school, teachers, and students. of the other ethnic group. 

METHODOLOGY ' ^ ^ 

- In Phase I, .specially selected students were trained both in 

the implementation of an interpersonal relations training model ^a'nd 
in the*^ conduct of small discussion groups of peers* In Phase II, 
th^se selected students served as interpersonal relations training . 
group leaders in conducting the training program for volunteers from 
the high schools in the Taylor County, Gqorgia school system. The 
effectiveness of the traihin'g program in accomplishing the specified 
purposes, was evaluated by means of seVeral questionnaires developed 
for this project. • . ■■ " 
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RESULTS, / . ' 

The results showed that the trailing program had a significant"* | 

' ' . , ■ . . . ■; 

behavioral impact. . upon the student participants • Phase^I^student 

' ■ \' ■ , • i 

self-reports,, observations of classroom teachers^^^nd a questionnaire 

meas'ure. of assertiveness reflected a sigji^irfi^aii^^ positive increase 

in interpersonal competence by^^man;^ of the program participants ; ° 

The program participan^t^ ' perceptions of rejection .by other 

students were found ^to have significantly decreased during the 



course of the "school year, * ^ • 

* Analyses indicated that the training program had no^t affected 

- ' <* 

the level of reported communication problems between students and . 

teachers and'betw^en students of diff ereat ^ethnic groups,' 

' . The effect of the training program on the attitudes of par- • 

ticipant,^ toward school , teachers , and students of , the other ethnic 

group could not be ascertained due to a general shift in attitudes 

on the post-test, on the part of both participants and nonparticipants 



CONCLtrSIONS 

Jhe effectiveness of the training program in increasing inter- 
personal competence of* many program participants makes this program 
a valuable addition to a school curriculum* ■ 

The demonstrated impact of the program on the participants' per- 
ception of rejection by peers could represent an i^aluable effect in 
a school sysi^tem having a history of conflict betw^een students/. 
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j While space and time constraints precluded an expansion of the 
training program described in this report, it is felt that if a 
greater number of students had been able 'to participate in the 
program the^results would have been more positive. Ideally, every 
student in the ^chool would have had an opportunity to participate 
in the program, . , 

The observed shift to a less positive attitude on each of the" 
attitude measures by a maj prity "of the student, body was an-'un- 
^xpected result. Such a shift may be associa^ifed with the frequently 
observed increase in disruptive behavior near the end of the school 
year, , . . . ' 
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INTRODUCTION 

PROJECT BACKGROUND • . 

This project was conducted by the Human Resources Research Organi-^ 
zation (HumRRO) to provide training in the interpersonal aspect of 
competence to high school students in the Taylor County, Georgia school 
system during the^ 1973-74 school yeai:. Participation in the program 
was on a voluntary basis. This report describes the results of the 

. *. ^ ' ■ . - 

project. . . % . 

SCOPE 0F PROJECT , X - 

'. ■ . - • ■■ , 'C'\ ' ' : 

The'project had several purposes x^ith respect t"o the students who^. ^ 
participated in the training program. The first purpose was to increase 
the interpersonal competence of students 'who had exhibited deficiencies 
in interpersonal behavior. A second purpose was to lesseri. .tfe communi- 
cation problems betwee^n students and teachers, and b*et we en students of 

different ethnic groups. The third purpose was to redu^ie sdiiiient percep- 

■ . '-vV- ".. . ■ . ■' ' 

tions of rejection by their peers. The final purposei.^mg^ to develop more 

' ■ , ' :' 

positive attitudes on the part of participating students'- tdw.ard -.(a) school, 

p ft ^ . , 

(b) teachers, and (c) students of the other ethnic group. 

RELEVANT LITERATURE AND CONCEPTUALIZATION OF THE PR^OJECT " ' , 

COMPETENCE • ' . • ^.^ \ ■ 

The concept of '^competence" proposed by White (1959) was defined by 
him (White, 1960) as an organism's I^fitness or ability to carry on those 
transactions with the environment which result in its maintaining itsel|^. 
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growing, and flourishing." The .development by the individual of success- 

. fill te,ohitlques for dealing with its environment was considered by White 

(1963) ^to be the. product of learning. In much of his writing, White 

(1965 J underscoretl the significance of successful transactions with. 

the environment on the motivation of the individual. 

, '*When action' is focalized, intended? and effortful, 
and wheu' it produces e"f f ects'dpn • a bit of environment 
- . towatd which it is aimed, the ^'carisequent experience 

' .4- ' includes a feeling of efficacy-," a feeling of power 
■^S^J^--^ . 'r^^ effectiye'ragent." ^ (Whtte, 1965, p. 206) . 

^- * ,4 The probabilit})^v>oX: e>xpeyienciTig successful, transactions with the 

envi^roriment is 'affected'^'^by Interactibn between the resources of the ^ 

/ .4 ' ' • 

.if • , ' ' • 

^ individual and the environment. Examples of such critical personal 

■ \ ' ■ . 

resources >^are intelligence, self-confidence, and the desire to excel. 
.In addition t^o adequate personal resources, the situation itself will* 
influenced the\vikelihood of competent" performance occurring. ' 



"Opporttipity to "show competence, the nature of the 
task an'd,\elationships , and the response of others 
appear in ^E^search^ studies as important determinants 
of conditions favorable to the production of desirable 
outcomes and'\ feeling of efficacy." (Elder, 1969, p. 256) 

The individual's his^<^ry of successful and unsuccessful transactions 

with the environment resultsNih/^ "sense of competence" (White, 1960). 

The motivational aspect pf a s^se of competfence impacts directly upon 

the subsequent dealings of ^the individual with the environment. An 



individual with a history of successful transactions with the environ- ^ 
ment is more likely to attempt futu't^ transactions chain is the individual 
with a backgr0tind marked by more/freqbent unsuccessful -transaetions . The 



more confidence the individual has in nis own ability to deal success- 
full^wfth the environment, the more liikely he will attempt such 
r^^isactions . 

2 
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Argy^s (1965, 'p. 60) suggested that the-^ concept of competence 
involves seveisal elemeifts, (a) technical, (related to th^Li^igs)', (b) ' 
intellectual (relXted to ideas), and (c) interpersonal (related to ^, 
people). Similar view^"^-*<j^^interpersona^^ as an operational 

concept are presented by several>-atner researchers (Foote and Cottrell, 

b. 

1955; l^ite, 1960; Moment and Zaleznik, 1963). 

The Qioncept of interpersonal competence represents the focus of 

\ 

this report. Following a review of interpersonal competence, a specific 

technique for developing skills iir'^tite^rpersonal competence is presented. 

. " * ■ \ \ 

INTERPERSONAL COMPETENCE ' . 

\ 

Argyris (1968) viewed interpersonal competence as the ability to 
cdpe effectively with interpersonal relations. This ability to cope with 
the interpersonal envirc^ament is, as previously mentioned, affected by 
interaction between individual resources and the environment. Two 
critical individual resources are (a) perceptual competence and. (b) 
action competence, the sifccessful implementation of perceptions. 

Perceptual competence involves a:ccurate apptai^'al of the inter- 
personal situation, and involves attending to both the verbal and nonverbal 
cues emitted by the person in the situation. These cues provide infor- 
mation about many as^pects of the other person (e.g., attitudes, needs, 
cognitions). Accurate appraisal of the situation requires the individual 
to accurately weigh an adequate number of cues as to their relative 
importance. To effectively accomplish such. tasks it is necessary for 
the most relevant cues to be elicited from the other person. Therefore, 
the skills necessary for perceptual competence of the perceiver are (a) 
ensuring that the most relevant cues have been emitted by the other and 
(b) accurate interpretation of the emitted cues. 
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Aqtion cbuipeterice, based on percept^ual competence or an accurate 
evaluation of the^ s?i4^uation, involves the production of outcomes favor- 
.-able to the actor-. The extent. to^jwhlcTT'sucH favorable outcomes are 
attained involves two skills, (a) identification of the most effective 
behavior and (b) implementation' of the identified behavior. 

Skills such as' those which have been as^ssociated with perceptual 
and action competence reflect a cognitive /approach to development of 
interpersonal, competence. Adoption of ^tW^ognitive ^dlpproach Expresses 
the 'belief that the skills necessary" fo^j interpersonal competence can , 
be learned. If appropriate skills Cjfin be' learned, older ^nd less 

- ^ ' ■ " ■ ■ ■ . t 

effective ones can be changed. Maladaptive as well" as appropriate 
behaviors, learned thtough social learning principles, may be seen as 

■ : : ' ' - \ 

the result of inappropriate generalization of respoltises to^ stimulus 
situations, perhaps caused by inattention to appropriate aspects of ^ \ 
the situatioTsf* (Hansen, et al . , 1969, p. 741). The only limi-ting factor 
upon thie,^ acquisition of appropriate . skills would be a personal attribute 
of the percfeive'r whLch interferes with either jferceptual or action 
competence. 

The skills related to perceptual and actipn competence have^been 
specified by several researchers. One set of skills which seems most 



relevant to this .study 
Steel \ 1964, pp. ,68S- 



is presented below (Bennis^ ^chein, Berlew, and 
690): , , . 



1. Skill .in sending and receiving information and- 
feelings reliably. ' 

2. Skill in evoking the expression of, accurate cues 
by others. , 
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3. Skill in processing sent information and feelings 
reliably. 

c 

4. ^ Skill in implementing communicative acts. 

c 

5. Skill in utilizing experience in each of the 
above areas for further growth. 

Effects of Intetpersonal Incompetence «. ' , > 

Implications of unsuccessful mastery of these skills by the 

indivyafdual as part of his development are widespread and critical. 

Since much t)f the basis for an individual ' s success in life is heavily 

influenced by his relationships with other people, mental health problems 

may be one resultant of a low level of interpersonal competence (Whi.te, 

1963). _ • 

Another a>dA?erse effect of inadequate development of the appropriate 

' A : .... 

skills may be fhe more frequent rejection of the individual by his peers. 

. ■ - ' ' ' * ^ 

This, in turn, leads to fewer opportunities for development of the , 
appropriate skills. 

As one approach to preventive mental health, training in developing 
adequate interpersonal^ skills would seem most productive at the* adolescent 
or post-adolescent period of development. ' One basis for the greater 
perceived effectiveness of such skills training at this age jwas commented 
on by Bowerman and Kinch (1959) . These writers suggested the transition. 

. ' ' ' 

from elementary to^ secondary school marks a shift in the individual's 
preferred source of reinforcement. Ratjier Chan parents, dependence on 
peers for affective security and support, and aid in problem solving 
characterizes " tRis developmental period. If the individual! fails at 
this time to develop the necessary skills for interpersonal competence, 



the future opportunities for modification of these faulty skills 'may be 
di ' ^ 

diminished • - 

On the other hand, effective 'use of r.peers as sources of reinforce- 
ment for learning appropriate interpersonal skills, and correcting in- 

appropriate ones, has tremendous potential fdr future adjustment- of the 

i) • * > ^ 

individual. Providing such .reinforcement in a group setting was also 

found to be an effective technique by Hansen, et al. (1969). These 

researchers stated that "...group counseling is an excellent setting 

for children to learn or relearn appropriate behavior" (p. 741) . 

The feasibility and e^f ;f ejctiveness of 'using a model to improve an 

individual's ineffective interpersonal* skills' is supported in a study 

■, ■ v • ■ g 

by Mayer, et al . (1969). Results from the approach taken by these re- * 
searchers, combining social learning 'tiieory and dissonanq^e theory, 
suggest that attitu^inal and/or behavioral changes are more likely when 
behavior contrary to the child's opinion or previous behavior is modeled 
for the child, 

4. 

There are several techniques which are quite effective in training 

o 

in interpersonal skills. One whTch was recently suggested, and is the 
focus of this study, is assertive training,* a behavioral roje-playing 
technique . . " ' 

assertive" training - • K ^ ^ ^ ' • • • 

Behavioral role-playing techniqu'es were described by ^elly (1955) , 
Wolpe (1958), and Lazarus (1965). While the theoretical language used 
to describe the. technique varied from researcher to researcher, several 
lundamental treatment procedures and principles were common to all 
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descriptions: individuals with various ineffective interpersonal skills 
such as inappropriate assertiveness , receive training in developing the 
deficieiit skills. The procedures used in such training include model- 
ing, response rehearsal, and therapist coaching (McFall and Marston, 
1970) . ^ . . „ 

Assertive training has-been used in developing a wide range of ^ 
interpersonal skills (Nydegge.r, 1972; Serber, 1972; Wolpe, 1970). The 
skill to exhibit an optimum level of assertive behavior for a specific 
situation is directly related to the ipidividual' s "sense of competeacd^. " 

It is only through the performance of an appropriate level pf 'assertive 

■ li 

behavior that an individual-^is able to experience successful outcomes 

» ■ " " ' / ■ 

in dealing with the social erivironment without experiencing unpleasant 

side effects as a concomitant of such outcomes. 

• The relationships among "winning" in a transaction with th'e social 

enviro'nment , the experiencing of 'unpleasant side effects, and the^ 

appiropriate level of assertive behavior are shown in Table 1. 

■ ■ . , Table t - ^ ' 

RELATIONSHIPS- AMONG ASSERTIVE BEHAVIOR, WINNING IN 
'SOCIAL INTERACT IONS,.: AND UNPLEASANT SIDE EFFECTS .. ^ 
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Assertive Behavior 


/ Win 


Unpleasant Side Effects 


Underassertive 


No 


Y^s (e.g. , feelings of low 


'(passive, submissive. 




self-esteem, incompetence) 


non-reactive) 


>< 




Appropriately 


»Yes 


No' 


Assertive 






Overassertive 


. Yes 


Yes- (e.g., feelings of rejec-" 


(over- reactive. 




,tion, dislike) , 


aggressive) 

' i ... 








Only by displaying appropriately assertive behaviors doe^ the' 
individual receive positive reinforcement' for experiencing succ'^essful 
outcomes in interacting with the social environment (Alberti & Emmons, 1970) 

Assertive Training Model ... 

. • * • 

Based on the fundamental principles and techniques of assertive 

training, a model far providing such training in a group context was 
developed. This model, relying heavily upon the behavioral rehearsal 
approach to behavioral therapy , is shown ^^in 'Table 2. Descriptions of 
each step shown in the model are presented immediately following Table 2. 
. . * Table 2 

GROIIP ASSERTIVE TRAINING MODEL- 



Step 


1. 


Investigate / ^ 


Step 


2. 


Role'-play 


Step 


3.' 


Feedback and Guidance 


Step 


4. 


Model 


^ Step 


5. 


Feedback and Guidance 


Step 


6, 


Rehearsal 


Step. 


7.. 


Reinforcement 



Following ar^ complete descrdfptions^^^f^^eaeh' step in^the jnodel. 
Step 1 — Irives'tigate . In the.^,&otiEext of a small ''group of peers ^ r- . 
each participant Is questioned to identify individuals who have^ experienced 
unrewarding social outcome^ due to failure to perform appropriately asser- 
tive behaviors. - 



^ step 2"Role~Play - One of the individuals who h^as identified such 
an experience ±1^ Step Xl role-plays a" specific situation exactly the way 
it originaily happened, nther group members pa'rticipate in the role-play 
a's necessary. . '~ " ' ' \ " 

Step 3 — Feedback and Guidance . Feedback on the performance of the 
individual having'thd behavior problem is given by the group. The only 
type' of feedback perinltted is positive reinforcement , which is provided 
to some aspect(s) of thfe performance. Guidance in the form of suggestions" - 
is elicited f;rom the peer group as to how the observed performance might 
be improved. ^ • . 

Step 4 — Model . One of the o^ther participahts in the group role^plays 
the original situation, incorporating the guidance/ provided by the group 

members. The group member is modeling more effective performance for the 

" ; . . ■ '■ / 

original aq tor. ^ ^ 

" ' " . ■ "« 

Step 5— Feedback and Guidance . As before, 3ome aspect(s) oi the 

actor's performance are positively reinforced by the group and the in- , 

.-■ * . * ■ - > • 

rstfuctor. Group members contribute; suggestions as to how the performance 
could be made more effective for th^e situatiqn. ' . ' 

Step 6— Rehearsal . " The original actor 'again role-plays the same 
situation. His perforaance should now be modified by the .guidance and 
modeling which 'Ihag b^^ Tprovideji by ttfe other group members. 

Step 7 — Reinforcement . ' There are two phas^es in this step. In the 
first phase, the instructor and peers positively reinforced the modifications 
to the original performance which have resulted ^from the group guidance. 
The second phase occurs at the time of the next group meeting and is 



focused on encouraging and reinforcing the transfer of training to other 
social situations. At that time, the instructor determines whether the 
individual with the previous skill deficiency has implemented in real life 
any of the guidance which has been, provided .by the gi;oup^ .Any impleme^nta- 
tion. attempts by. the individual are positively reinforced by the group. 

This model 'i^pi|^rrently being used by the treatment staff in providing 
interpersonal relations training to' the residents of the Eufaula Adjustment . 
€ehter (a state ment-al health facility), Eufaula, Alabama, with great success 

The model is designed to capitalize on the reinforcing properties 
of peers for the adolescent and post-adolescent. To the extent that \ 
such an individual receives positive reinforcement for developing skill 
in demonstrating appropriately assertive behavior, the greater the likeli- 
hood of such skill generalising tO:^ f uture social interactions , 

Numerous studies have empirically documented the imp.act- of classroom 
peer relations on a student's self-esteem, attitudes toward school, and 
utilization of academic potential. Schmuck, et al , (1963) summarized a 
variety of studies which showed that academic potential was less effec- 
tively utilized in the classroom • situation by students who felt their 

• ' "* 

peers did, or might, rej ect ^t^hem, and that , their attitudes were different 

•■ . • ' ' ■ ■ 

from tiiose of other students. ^ ^ 

While such concerns. ai;e typically -adolescent, they can assume a 
different and dangerous meaning.- when they occur between students of 
different races. ^ 

The general view that prolonged social interaction between races in ' j 
the classroom situation would improve the quality of interracial relations. 
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has not frequently been found to hold (Chesler, 1969)- After a year of 
attending a desegregated Southern school, many Negro students indicatec 
that little additional faith and rapport with, their white classmates had - 
been developed* = * ' 

Not only the. quality of interracial relations, but the impact of 
the interaction upon members of the minority group have been! examined* 
As suggested by Katzenpieyer (1963), academic performance of a Negro ^ ., ^ 
student depends upon "a communality of experiences with white- pupils , the 
adequacy .of his performance having increased as the degree of social 
interaction increased/' . ■ ' 

Inexperience in interracial situations, and deficiencies in inter- 
personal behaviors may combine to produce interracial incidents of i grave 
Significance to^ the community. " 

By providing a training situation in which the student receives not 
only*^ training in interpersonal relations, b.ut also is made aware of the 
beliefs and assumptions underlying the behaviors of m.embers of the other - 
race, the potential for interracial incidents is diminished greatly; In 
addition, as one approach to preventive mental health, this' training is 
of tremendous value in and of itself. ^ / » 

. An additibnal benefit of the aWertive training model presented 
earlier is that it incorporates ^the concept of peer instruction.. Peer 
instruction is a training technique which has been used with gr|,at success 
in many situations " Thf.^group setting allows the individual to receive 
specific information about suggested behavioral changes f ron^ his ^eers 
with whom he interacts on a daily basis. * ■' . • 
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• APPROACH 

Th6 assertive training model'^which was ptesent^d in the preceding/ . 

. /■ ' • <* 

section was us,ed in order to accomplish the specified purposes of the 

p ' : ^ \ ■ ^ •■ - . . /'• - , * 

project. The mode^ \j^,s followed in providing training to both Volunteer 
high ^school students^ and teachers . ^ . /\ 

It was felt that making such training available to tfie, teachers 
would enhance th^ effectiveness of the program. An additional workshop 
was also developed and conducted for the teachers.,/ This workshop was 

foclised on increasing the familiarity of the teachers with certain 

' * . . ' • ■ /'' ^ ^ " • ■ 

techniques of classroom management. 

Each component of the training program is described belo^^. 
TEACHER TRAINING ' • , 

Contingency Management . 

Teachers in the.tv70 high schools in Taylor County wet e given the 

opportunity to attend a two-day in-service instructional workshop on 

classroom management techniques . ; There were several reasons for providing # 

this training to the teachers. One reason was to increase theiT: 

skill /in positively /reinforcing student behaviors in a consistent fashion. . 

A second reason was to * increase the teachers' effectiveness in concentrating 

on the. observable behavior of students, rather than on their motives and 

^ other affectiS:re charactieris tics , This second reason was considered 

especially important in light of various literature which supports the 

■* . « 

contention that the teacher^*, can modify and control the performance of 



•^Dr. Paul Caro, HimRRO Division No. 6, adapted the procedures suggested 
by Alberti and Emmons (1970)^ to the specifie situation in which this 
project was conducted. • . ' 

'12 , ■ ' * ' 
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students, both' academic and disciplinary, by controVlng her own 
•responses (e.g., Hall, fet al .. JL968- Madsen, et al .,^ 1968). 
Interpersonal Relations Training " 

Seven of the high school teachers also participated in a two- 
week, 1.5. hours per day, in-service assertive training workshop.; The 
assert'ive training model previously described was used in administering 

the training. ■ ' . 

Several considerations were involved in the decision to provide 
such training to teachers -as well as students. First, it served to 
familiarize participating teachers with the program. Secondljs in the 
evem:- a teacher desired to participate in .the student training program, 
she would have sufficient information concerning program techniques and 
procedures to actively contribute to .the session. Additionally, it was 
deemed likely that several, teachers might be needed to serve as student 
training g.rotip'iiistructdrs. If this need materialized, -the vdlunrreT's • 
would need adequate information about the^ training in order to function 
effectively. Finally, such training has the potential for increasing 
coimrunication among teachers, as well as between students and teachers. 
Traditionally, teac;hers are portrayed as fully autonomous professionals.* 
Such, apperception decreases the likelihood that a teacher will seek advice 
or assistance from a peer o* a supervisor due to the perception of a pos- 
sible loss of esteem. To the extent that coramuhlcatioti becomes, more, open, 
the teacher is more likely to make and less likely to anticipate a negative 
reaction to a request for advice or assistance. . 



STUDENT . tRAINlNG .. , : ^^ 

The assertive training model, was used for providing interpersonal 
relations training to volunteer high school students. This training 
was conducted in two phases, each of which^is separately described 
below. 

Phase I ' ' 
One purpose of this phase was to train students to serve as inter- 
personal relations training group instructors, which groups are comprised 
of fellow students. Students were selected to participate in the Phase 
I training on the basis of maturity and competence as judged by the 
school administration. Since the Taylor County School System is • 
segregated on the basis of sex, it was necessary to select 30 students • 
in each of the two high schools. The selected students^ were then asked 
to decide whether or 119 1 , they wished to participate in the trainijig 

program. ' . 

The training provided these selected ^^students was/twof old in. nature. 
- First, the participating students received.^ interpersonal relations train- 
ing through application of the assertive training model. While these 
s'tadents, by virtue of the selection criteria, were; less ifi need of 
interpersonal relations training than the average high. school students, 
it was necessary that thny be thoroughly familiar with the training 
model a;nd procedures. Secondly, the participating students werfe 
instructed in effective procedures for leading a discussion group. 
During this phase of the training, groups of not more than 13 students 
were established and scheduled for separate meetings. Each group met 

« 
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fori one hour per day for three weeks 
by a\ HiimRRO staff member. . 



PKa 
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The activities in this ph^e were concerned witlj/ppn/iding inter- 
onal relations training^to all high school st?(idefits v7ho wished to 



paruicipatje in the pr^^^ram. Each student wa^ free to terminate participa- 
tJgn in the progj>dm at any time. 

Outstanding Students' from Phas^er I/were selected to serve as inter- 
ersonalr relations training grotfp ^instructors during Phase II. These 
students were selected on fern e basis of the HumRRO staff's judgment of 
the capability of each^dividual to serve as a peer- instructor. The 
HumRRO staff serv&d in a consultive, supervisory capacity during. Phase 



/ 



II. 



The kxgh school students wishing fo' participate in the program were 

assi^p^ed to a discussion grpup composed of up to 13 volunteers and two 

v^ex. instructors who had received the Phase I training and were assigne.d 
/ . < 

to each discussion group to facilitate effective control and member par- 
'ticxpation. Each discussion group was assigned a location suitable for 
discus'Bion, .and was scheduled' for a one-hour session each week. 



Insofar as scheduling and available students permitted, each ethnic 
group was represented in every discussion group. Establishment of 
training groups having members of both races as participants provided 
a specific means of increasing the level* of social interaction between 
members of the two ethnic groups. In addition, the constraint contained 

£^ ' ' ' 

in the training model that only^^positive reinforcement be provided for 
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participation ensured that the increasecj inter-ethnic group interaction 
was positive in nature. f 

A videotape - recorder was used to rjecord the role-playing aspect 
of the training. Each par titiipant vjLev|ed the videotape of t^he role- 



play anxi then used this information inj the course of developing an 

effective behavioral strategy for deal|ing witVPa specific type of social. 

• ■ . ■ • ^ i - . , , 

situation. 1* 

The Phaise II activities were ini^ti|ited ^as shortly after the completion 

of the Phase I training as was fe'^^iffile, thereby minimizing the performance 

decrement of the s tudent^:.3-ead^;rs in ^conducting discussion groups. 

EVALUATION / I 

Several types of^evaluation w^re developed to assess the effective- 

/ ■ '7 

ness of the int^ifpersonal relatior^s training program. Each, type of 

evaluation used is discussed bel^w. 

Phase I Student Reactions 

The students who par ticipattid in Phase I were asked to complete a 

short questionnaire which elicited their reactions in the form of 

■f '/ . ■ ^ 

perceptions of the benefits ^4nd value of such* a program. This ques- . 

/ '* * 

tionnaire is presented in Appendix A._ 

Teacher Observations ^ . . c 

At the ;^nd of the school year, a list of the students who had 

participated in the interpersonal relations training program was dis- 

/ . , . ' ' " ° 

tributed to the high school teachers. Each teacher was asked to briefly 

i * • 

indicate any observed changes in the interpersonal behavior of each 
student. The teacher was instructed to respond only f or ^hose students 
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with whom sufficient: contact had occurred to provide a reliable data 
base. 'rhese observations were ob tained ' th:^ough^ administration of . 
the Student Assessment Form shdwn in Appendi:x B. 

\ ■ ■ ^ 

Student Questionnaire 

The specific purposes o^ the interpersonal relations training 
program were presented "earlier. A' questionnaire was developed to 
measure the extent to which such purposes were achieved. The 
questionnaire was 'administered at the ^beginning and end of the sctiool 
year. Each of the measures is described below. A copy of the ques- 
tionnaire which was developed on the basis of each included measure is 
shown in*' Appendix C. The rationale and score ^interpretation is pre- 
sented in Appendix .D. ' . 

!♦ Measurement oof an increase in interpersonal competence. 
This was assessed ^by administering a behavioral inten- 
t^ions form to the participating students , -bo'th before 

' and after the interpersonal . reflations training. Following 

J) 

is a description of, this form. 

a. A number of interpersonal situations designed' to ^ 
\ measure the individual's a^DSertive behavior were 
identified. Examples^ of such situations are as 
follows: your friends are interrupting your 
studying; a teacher asks you to stay afteryschool 
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and help her; a 'friend of yours asks you to do/ 
a favor which could seriously inconvenience you; 
^ someone ^in front o:^.you in a long line -wants to 

let hi^ friends itL the line, 

b. A number of alternative behavioral descriptions 
reflecting different levels of assertive behavior 
were listed. . ' . 

c. The individual then checked the behavioral descrip- 
tion which bes t describes what he would do in such 
a situation. 

A sc?ore was then assigned which reflects the level of 
assertiveness exhibited by ,each individual. 

2. Measurement of changes in reported communication problems. 
A questionnaire was . developed to determine the extent of 
communication problems reported, at tU§ b^eginning and end 
of the school year between (a) students and teachers and 
(h) students and students, with special emphasis placed on 
the percentage of interracial communication problems. A ' 
range of both stimulus persons and activities was used to 
identify tbe Ipcus and type of the most frequently per- 
ceived coiinnuriication problems. / 

3. Measurement of changes in students' reports of fppling 

. ,\ • ■ 

. rejected by their peers. 
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-A form eliciting the students' perception of rejection 
by peers was developed. Specific items' reflecting 
perceived Interracial rejection were included."^ ^. 
Measurement of changes in attitudes of students toward: 
a. Schqol. > . , ^ 

,b. Teachers. ' ^ - 

c. Members of the other race. 

These three attitude measures were administered to all 
high school students. The semantic differential technique 
was used to assess each of the various attitudes. ^ 
Measurement of changes in interracial interaction-. 
The extent to which a member'of the .opposite race was^ 
selected for participation ii;> a specific type of .activity 
was used to assess any changes during the course of the 
school year. • 
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• ' RESULTS o 

STUDENT PARTICIPATION ^' \, ' , ' 

Phase I _ " 

Twenty of the 60 students selected' by the s'chool admiiiis Lration for 
participation in the Phase I train^amg elected not to attend the program. 
In additi6n, seven students were forced t& drop. out of the program due 
to scheduling conflicts which developed. There were 13 students at the 
Taylor Couuty Boys School and 20 students at the Taylor County Girls School 
who completed all of th-e 'scheduled Phase I activities. Six of the boys 
and seven of t"he girls were selected to serve as interpersonal relations 
training group leaders during Phase II of the program. = 
Phase II . .V 

Several of the students participated in the entire Phase II train- 
ing activities, while others attended sessions only for one quarter. 
At the Taylor Couitty Girls School, . 22 students participated during the 
second quarter only, 8 participated only during the thdrd quarter, and 
18 p.articipated for both quarters; for a total of 48 student participants 
in the program. Participation in the program at the Taylor County Boys 
School was lower. A total of 25 boys signed up for the program during the 
second quarter, but two-thirds of this number had dropped out of the 
program by the end of the quarter.. At the beginning of the third quarter, 

seven boys signed up. for the program and participated until the program was 

.J" _ . , ■ 

terminated shortly before the end of the school year. 
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PHASE I STUDENT REACTIONS . . 

- 'The verbatim responses by 29 of Che students who participated In Phase' 

I to eaph item on the questionnaire are presented in Appendix E. .Where 

appropriate, ' these responses were content-analyzed in order to develop 

summary statements which accurately reflected the student; perceptions of 

* ■ - ■ ♦ 

the benefits -and value of the training program. *s . 

All 29 of the students reported that they enjoyed the program and 

*• ' ■ " 

felt that they had learned something. TKe majori^ty felt that the principal 
learning involved increased skill in controlling their own. behavior . Other 
learning which, was reported by the students involved increased awareness of 
the effect of their behavior on others as well' as greater skill in tech- 
niques of interacting and communicating with others. 

A majority (25) of the studenta reported__that they had used some of 

• / 

'the new behaviors which they learned in the course of , the training program. 
As^^pected, mosf of the new behaviors involved dealing with others in 'a 
more direct, less submissive manner. Several of the behavioral ch^anges 
involved increased control of the students^ own behavior. 

4 

Almost all (p8) of the students felt^ that "most high school students 
would benefit from assertive training. The chief benefits perceived by 
the students involved injcreased abilities to get along with others and to 
control one's- own behavior, especially in regard to avoiding violence. 

The same number of students (28) also felt that the school, benefits 
from an assertive training program for the students. The principal 
benefits perceived by the student^ were decreased violence and fights, 
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increased discipline, more positive st^ent attitudes, and an i'ncrease in 
the student^/ skill in coping with various probleins and situations. 

In all but a very few cases, the student reactions tc5 the inter;;-^ 
personal relations training program were extremely positive, with numerous 
benefits perceived for both, the student participants and the school system; 

TEACHER OBSERVATIONS ' ' ' ' ' ' . 



Late in the 1973-74 school .year, the high ^school, teachers w^e re- 
quested to provide information concerning observed changes in the manner'; 
in which program" participants dealt with .various interpersonal^ situations . 
The Student Assessment F^^m was used to obtain this information: Only 
those students Vho* remained in the program foi:. at least six sessions were 
assessed by the teachers. Altht)ugh the teachers were rpqhestcd to describe 
situations which involved' changed student behavior, most of the teachers 
wh9 responde^d to the questionnaire^ stated the type of improvement rather 
than the situation^ in which -the change was observed. Additionally, .^ number 
of teachers cited academic improvement^ rather than restricting their 



responses to interperson^al situations. The responses of the 14 teachers 

" ' \ 

: are presented in Appendix P. The remaining 18 teachers in- the high school 
• . j^" ' . . . ■ ' 

systeip had^ not. interacted* sufficiently with any of thes'e particular students 

to judge changes over the school year. However, even the teachers who did 

respond to the form were not able to cite changes for every student on the 

list. The reason for hot citing a .change for a particular student may have 

been either that no change .had'^'occurred or that the teacher was not suf- 

'ficiently acquainted^^j^witli the student to specify • any change over the school 
» ■ ^ ■ > 

year, l^atever the reason, no changes were described for 41.5 percent 

(or 47) of . the stude'nt participants. 
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Ten of the 58 changes associated with the 48 students were in line 
with the instructions on the student assessment form and involved.be- 
havioral changes in tiie interpersonal area. The behavioral changes 

„ . f'- 

described ^generally involved applihation of techni^u,^s and strategics 

> ' • , ; ■ . , ' • ■ ' 

which were covered in the interpersonal relations training program^ ' 

Th,ese reported ..changes were very effective instances of application of 

tHe training principles. , ' * 

Thirty of the 58 descriptions reflected improvpd^^^ per- 



rormance. While improved skill in interpersonal relations has,' on 

occciyion, been associated with academic improvement, no additional data 

was avkllable to determine a relationship between thes^ two factors for 

this project. " , 

Se^en" of the 58 descriptions concerned improved perspnal hygiene, 
while-5 of the descriptions' indicated, a cooperative improvement. Al- 
though these specific topics were brought 'up in several of the training 
group session.?, no data is available to relate stich changes to participation 
in the training program. ' * ^ 

• STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE ' " ' , 

the student' questionnaire contained six separate measures. Eacfi of these 

measures will be presented below 'and the results obtained through administration 

V ' ^ " ■ ■ " - - ■ ' ^ ' ' * 

. of that measure will be shown. On each of the measures the students other than 

<. - ■ . } - 

the 'program participants were broken out on the basis of both sex and ethnic 
- group'. The program participants were not. divided on the same basis due" to 
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the relative number of participai;its versus nonpar'ticipants . Th,e five groups 
for which results will be presented ar^ as follows: (a) program participants, 
(b)- white females, (c) black females,, (d) white males, and (e) blac4c males^ * 
The results for five of the six measures will be presented in two ..ways. 
,^ First, the significant changes over the course of the school year as shown 
by the pre- and post-test scores will be presented. Ihe statistical sig- ."^ 
nificance of the change in the form of a "t" test and associated proba*bMity 
of occurrence will be presented for each group*. Second, , the. end of scmoo^ 
year (poet-test) scores for each group' were compared by me^ns of '*t" tests. 
The differences which were significant will be shown.-'' 

The complete listing of the "t" tests conducted are shown in Appendices 
G and H. The results for the sixth measure, a sociometric type of assess- 
ment, will be presented in Appendix I. The results will b'e presented in, the 
form of a frequency of choices f or ^jnembers of the same and of at least one 
member of the opposite tace- f or each of three criteria. It should be noted 
that the n^s shown for each group may be discrepant with the' numbers pre- 
viously indicated since the criterion for inclusion in the analysis required 
that the student have < scores for both the pre- and the post-test. In addi-' 
tion, the sample siz-^s may vary between measures on * the. questionnaire, as 
some respondents .failed to complete all sections of »the questionnaire. 

What Are You Like ? • * 
\ The. first measure in the quest io'nnaire was designed to measure the level 
Af assertive behavior of the respondent. There were 13 situations presented 
t^ the respondent for which, he was required to select one of four response 
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alternatives.- The response alternatives were weighted, and the larger the 
respondent's score, 'the more likely that assertive behavior would be ex- 
hibited.. ^ . ' „ 

The results indicated no change over time in, the mean scores for axiy^ 
of the ^groups. In- addition, there were no significant differences among 
the mean p.gst-test scores for the five groups. In general,' this measure 
.did not seem to discriminate among the groups. 

What Would You Do ? . ^ ' 

This is also a measure of assertiveness . The respondent was required* 
to select one of six behavioral alternatives for each of six situations. 
A-score in the 21-26, segment o*f the scale was designated as reflecting 
appropriately assertive behavior. z 

* • * 

. Three of the five groups showed significant increases iTn mean scores 
for this measure. Each group score wa^ closer to the "appropriately 
assertive" section of the scoring dimension on the post-test than was ' 
observed for the pre-test. ^Thc three groups, theii^ post-test means, and 
• the. associated probability of such a change were (a) program participants 
,(19.72, p<.UOi;, (b) white femal'es (17.93, p<..01), and (c) whi^e males 
(19.04, p<c,05). Comparisons among the post-test means for the groups 
indicated several significant differences. Program participants scored 
___i>.ignificantly higher than white females (t=3.^36, p<^..001). \^ite females 
also scored significantly lower than white males (t=1.99, p<:.05) or black,, 
males (t=3491, p <c .001). Black males scored significantly higher than 
black females (t=2.48, p<:.02) or white%ales (t=2.07, p 05) . Black males 
did not differ significantly from the program participants. 
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UnderstandlnR People . . 

' This measure dealt with* reported conununication problems between the 
respondent and various stimulus groups. The higher the mean score, the 
more frequently problems had been experienced in cdmrnunicating with a 
specific group of stimulus persons. TiL^f three stimulus groups which were * 
included in this measure are presented below. . ^ 

Re$pondeTit->Teacher , There were no significant changes in .the relatively 

r . - ■ ■ _ . ^ 

low level of reported communication problems for this relationship. In- 
terestingly enough, in a form administered to the teachers to ascertain 

their perceptions of communication problems with students , the piean score 

... ' . ' '9 

was 15.3, which is very close to most of the group means. 

^ There were some ^s d^gnif icant- differences among th% -groups on the post- 

* ■ -I 

test comparisons. Black males reported -significantly more communication 
proble^ in dealing with teachers than did program' participants (t=2.72, 
p<.01). White females- reported significantly fewer ct)mmunication problems 
with teachers than did black females (t=2.§7, p<.01) , white males (t=3.61, 
p<.001), or black mal^s (t=4.37, p<:.001). No other significant dif- 
ferences were identified. « • * 

Respondent-Peer of Same Race, Opposite Sex . There were no significant changes 
'over the scThool year in this' measure for any of the groups. One reason for 
this 'lack of significance was due to the large variance noted for each group. 

The between .groups ^comparisons resulted in identjif ication of several 
significant differences. White females reported significantly fewer problems 
in communicating with this group of stimulus persons than did the program 
participants (t=2.22, p<;.05). White females also reported significantly fewer 
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problems than did black females (t=3.45, p <c .OOJL) or black males (t=3.31jj^ 
■ ■ ' ■ " 1 ' ■ " ' 

p^ .001) . . White males also reported significantly fewer communication 

*• • " ' <j • . ■ ■■■»• 
problems than did black females Ct=2. 91, p <:.0r) or black males (t=2.82, 

. p<: .01) , . . / ^ 

A trend in the data which was not tested was the fact that the mean - 

scores for males decreased over the year while those for the females 

reflected small increase in communication problem*^. 

Respondent-Peer of Another Race, Same Sex > As , with the other two stimulus 
groups included in tliis measure, there were no significant chang'es over 
the school year. Similarly, in the post-test comiparisons^, white females 
reported significantly feller communication problems than did program' 
participants (t=2.29y p< .05.) , black females (t=2:. 74, p-^^.Ol) , white 
males (t=4.45, p-cT*. 001)7 or black males (t=3.89 , . p*-<::: .0001) . White males 
reported significantly more problems than did program participants (t=2.65, 
■p<.pl) or black females Ct=2.31, p<..05). 

In comparison with tKe preceding stimulus category, the mean score for. 
white males was the only one which substantially increased for this stimulus 
category. 

c 

c , - . • 

Summary . ISIone of the groups exhibited any change during the school year 
concerning the level of experienced communication problems in dealing with 
the" three groups of stimulus persons. ^ 

How Others Feel 



• The extent to which the respondent has felt rejected by various groups 

• . " ■ " ' '* ' ■ « • " - I. • 

of stimulus persons was the focus of this m^ea^ure-. The larger t\ie score. 
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the greater the respondent 's sense of rejection by a stimulus group. The 
three stimulus groups which were included in the questionnaire are pre- ^ 

sented below. . " ^ 1 

• • ' 

Other Students . The program participants were the only ones to Sjhow sig- 
nificant chariges over the school year. Program participants reported 
sigrtificantly less perc^eived rejection at the end of the school year than 
^.the perceived level at the time of the pre-test (t=2.40, p<..02); The 
between groups comparisons identified a single significant post-test mean 

^difference. Program participants reported significantly less petceived 

V''" • . •" ' ■ . . ' 

rejection by. other, students than did the black females (t=2.29, !p<.05). 

Members of the Opposite Sex . Three significant differences in pre- and 
pos't-test mean scores were noted in- connection with this stimulus group. 
Program participants reported significantly lower feeling of rejection by 
members of ' the opposite sex for the post-test than had been fell: at the 
beginning of the school year (t=2.05, . Both black femakes (t=3.07,^' 

. p <". 01) , and black 'males (t=3.08, p<c.01) also reported decrease in per- 
- cexved rejection by menibers of the opposite sex over the school; year. 

There were no' significant differences among the grd^'up .posti-test mean 

scores . o ' - i 

I 

a ■ . : - . 

Members of Another Race . £lne group exhibited a significant change over the 
school year in the degree of perceived rej ection by members of .another -race. 
The white males perceived significantly less rejection by members of another 
race at the end of the school year than they had at- its beginning (t=2.22, 
p-^C.05)* . - , .1 ' 

erJc \ ' 
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There were no significant differences among 'thd groups at the end of 
the school year in the perceivfed level of rejection by members of another 



race. 



Summary. Tlie white female group was the^ only one which di^ not demonstrate 
any signjLficant change in perceived level of rejection during the .course of 
the school year. The white male, black female, and black male groups' each 
exhibited ^a significant 'decrease in perceived rejection by a single stimulus 
group. The program participant group demonstrated -significant drops in 
reported rejection by two of the- three stimdlus groups. 



How Dq You Feel? 



Tliis measure elicited the^'stutients ' attitudes toward four different 
referents: (a) teachers , (b) S|<i^ol, (c) bl^c^^^^dents , and (d):vhite 
Students. The semantic differential technique was used to assess the 
strength, of each attitude, with a higher score indicating a more posi4:ive 
.attitude toward the referent. 'Results for each of the ''four attitude 
objects are presented belgw. 

Teachers, Three of the five student groups demonstrated significant changes 
in their attitudes toward teachers during the course pf the school year.^- 
The three groups which displayed less positive attitudes toward teachers at 
the end than at the beginning of the school year were (M) black females 
(t=2.90, p <. 01), (b) white males (t=2.10, p<.05), and (c) black males 
(t=2.23, p<:.05): Program participants and white females did not appreciably 
change their attitude toward t-eachers. 
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'The comparisons of , the post-test scores indicated that the attitude'^of 
the white male group .toward teachers was significantly less positive than 
that of the (a) program iDarticipants (t=2.83, p<,01), (b) . white females ' ' 
(t=3.91, p<.001), (c) black females (t=2\40, p<.02), or (d) black males 
(t=3.43, p<c:.OOJ.). The attitudes of the other groups were not significantly 
, different from each other. 

School . The attitudes of three of the five student groups had significantly 
changed by the end of the school year. The groups which had developed less 
positive attitudes toward school were the (a) program participants (t=2.51, 
p<^.02)i (b) black females (t=4.79, p<*001), and (c) black males (.t=2.56, - 
P< '-02). ■ , , " , ^ - 

In comparing the post^-test attitude scores, it was determined that the' 
white ,male group had a significantly legs positive attitude toward school 
than did the (a) program participants (t==3. 93, p<.001) , (b) white females 
(t==5.25, p<r.001), (c) black females (t-3.53, p^.OOl), oi (d) black males . 
(t=2.31, p<r.05). o ^ ' , " 

l^ile every group displ'ayed an attitude decrement during the year, the 
pre-test ccore for the males was lower than the post-test score for any of 
the remaining four groups. . 

, ' ^ ■ n . ' ■ ■ ■ • ' • 

Black Students > The. attitudies of the five groups became less positive toward 
black Students during the schqol year. The program participants (t==2.81, 
p<.01) and black females (t=4.49-, p<;.001) were^ the only /two groups which 
displayed a. significant shift from the post-test pos^ition. The attitudes 
of the two white groupsT remained essentially the same, while the attitude of 

• ^ ■ 

A- ■ . , * 
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th^ black males became slightly less positive, 



• Comparisons among the groups on the post-test ' attitudes showed several 
. sj.gnlficant differences. The attitude toward black ^students of the white 
male g;roup was significantly less positive than/„'are the attitudes bf 
ta) program participants (t=8.76, p^.OOl), (b) white females (t-6.30,, ' 
p<.001), (c) black females (t=11.08, p<.001), and (d) black males . 
(•t=n.87, p<r.001). The att;itude of the white female group was sig- 
nificantly less positive than were the attitudes of the (a) program 
participants (t=3.95, p<.001), (b) black females (t=6.;80, p^.OOl), and 
tc)- black males (t=&.67<5, p<.001). The attitude of the program participants 
was significantly lower than the attitudes of the (a) black females o(t=-2 . 29 , 
p<.05) or (b) black malps (t=4,.r3, p<-.001). Black males showed a sig- 
nificantly more positive attitude towatd black students than did the black 
female group (t=2.12, p<.05) . ' ' - 



Wtiite Students. Three of the five groups demonstrated significant time- 
related changes in ttieir attituaes- toward white students. The three groups 
which displayed a- significant decrease" in the pbsitivity of their attitudes 
toward white students were the (a) white females (t=2.21j p<=:,05), (b) black 
females (t=3.30, p<=^.01), and (c) black males (t=2.18, p^..05) . .The other 
two groups demonstrated only negligible shifts between' the pre- and post-test 

Comparisons of the post-test scores resulted in the identification of 
several significant betw'een-group attitude differences. The attitude of Ihe 
white female group toward white students was significantly more positive than 

* 

that of the (a) program participants (t=2.60, p<.01), (b) black feWles 
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(t==3.565/p^<riO01) and (c) ila^^k males (t=5. 19 , p <c.001) . ^However, the 
attitude of the white females was significantly less positive than that 
of the white males (t=^2.46, p<c.02). ^ ' 

The white male group also displayed a significa^ly more positive 
attitude toward white students than did the (a) program participants • ' . 
(t=4.62, p--:,.001), (b) black females (t=5.25, p<<..00l), or (c) black 
^m^les' (t=6.35, p<::.00l). ^ ^ . v 

\ Program participants and black females held similar attitudes toward 
white students, while each demonstrated significantly more positive attitudes 
than did the black males (t^=2. 28, p<. 05; t=2.18- p<:'.05, respectively). 

Summary . The erid-o'f-year mean attitudes of the white males toward (a) teachei 
/b) sc^ipol, and (c) *b lack students were less positive than those of the other 
groups^.. Both male groups displayed the most positive attitude toward theix 
own ethnitSE^^group and the least positive attitude toward the other ethnic 
group. - 

The ^attitude of the'.program participants toward each of the four 
re^^'feh^s' was generally less positive than the' attitudes 'of two of /the 
groxtps,. but more positive than the attitudes of the remaining two groups. / 
The attitude of the program participants toward school was only slightly 
less positive than^that of tbe.white females who had the most positive' ' 
attitude of the five g'roups. • * ^Xr^ 

INTERRACIAL INTERACTION ' a ^ > ' . 

Ox\e section of the Student Questionnaire required the respondent to '"name 
the three most preferred and the three least preferred students for each of 



three activities: (a) as a classmate, (b) to work with on a schopl project 

and (c) to talk with. The frequency with which at least one of the. .three 

^ ♦ . , . . . 

choices involved a -member of another race was then determined. Cpmparisons 
between these' pre- and post-test frequencies were made to identify any 
changes in the extent of interracial interaction. No appreciable '-changes 
were detected for any of the groups. = 
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DISCUSSION 

Discussion concerning the results of this project will be 
presented in three sections.^ The first will contain a summary 
description, and analysis of proj ect . activities The second section 
will consist of .an interpretative diiscussion of the findings in*, 
which the project results are related to the purposes of the program. 
. The final section covers considerations^in establishing an inter- 
personal rcelations training program in a school setting. 

DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS OF PROJECT ACTIVITIES. " , 

Purposes 

The project had four .purposes , all oriented toward the de- 
velopment of increased interpersonal effectiveness of students 
participating in the training program. These purposes were to 

(a) increase the interpersonal competence of students who 
previously exhibited deficiencies in interpersonal relations; 

(b) lessen the communication problems between students and teachers 
and between students of different ethnic groiips ; (c) reduce, student 
perceptions of rejection' by their peers; ancj (d) develop more 

^•positive attitudes toward school, teachers, and students of t\ie 
other ethnic group. - ' " ' ' ^ ■ ' 

Model 

The interpersonal relations' training mo^el which was presented 
earlier in this repoVt constituted the basis whereby the project ' 

■\ 
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purposes were to be accomplished. The training model was, implemented 
in a small-group context. The meiiibers of the small discussion group 
were student participants in the training program, ■ The use of this 
type of context for implementation of the training model allowed many 
of the social forces common to small groups to.be used in furthering 
the intent of the program. The approval of peers represents a 
positive reinforcement that is seldom equaled^'by those typically 
available to teachers and trainers. 

In^ addition, free interchange among members provides a rare 
opportunity for students to become aware of the differing inferences 
which can be drawn from a behavioral episode. 

While the training, model used in this project was inj.tially 
developed as one method of developing appropriately- assertive be- 
havior, it also readily lends itself 'to interpersonal relations 
training in general. The model proved very effective in its- use in 
^this project. ^ " * - 

Activities . ' 

The project was 'broken into two phases. Phase I involved the 
selection and training of high school students judged to be suf- 
ficiently mature and competent to. serve* as leaders of interpersonal 
relations training groups. These selected students were trained in ^ 
implementation of the training model, as well as in effective conduct 
of a discussion group. 
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Phase II activities included the assignment of, student ... 
volunteers to discus^ipn groups. Two of the selected students 
from Phase I were assigned to, each Mi group. These groups * 

met on a weekly basis for the remainder of the school year. 

There was some Initial concern as to the extent to which the 
-Student leaders would be able to effectively handle groups composed 
of peers. This concern was especially salient because the discus- 
sion of a role-played situation frequently becomes very animated., 
This concern proved unfounded as the student leaders did an 
excellent job in conducting the discussion groups. Group members' 
were extremely responsive to requests by the student leaders, e.g., 
to maintain arder. A videotape recorder was used to tape the.' role- 
playing portions of the group sessions which were played back 
for thef actors upon completion of the role play. 

INTERPRETATIVE DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

Student participants,^ in the Phase I training activity v;ere very 
ppsitive in^their reactioi|s t.o^ the training program. Most of the 
respondents , Stated that the program had personal relevapic^e in that 
thfey were able to use information obtained in the, program to ef- 
fectively d^eal with interpersonal situations. In many cases these 
were recurring situations with- which the students had not been able 
to-deal effectively in the past. 

Student reports of the behavioral impact of the training program 
were supported-to_ some extent by the teacher observations of the 
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program participant^?.. S^everal of the teacher comments concerning in- 
dividual behavioral changes a^re directly related to the intent of 
•the training program, e.g., one student learning to control her 
temper. ■ 

- Based on both the students' reactions -and observations of the 
-.teachers, it seems obvious that the training program had a definite « 
behavioral impact upon at least some of the program participants." 

^ This result bears directly on the initial, and primary, parpose 
which was specified for the project — to increase the interpersonal 
competence of student participants who had previously exhibited de- 
ficiencies in interpersonal relations. 

. At no time was it assumed that every participant would have 
lov7 interpersonal competence, Since students participated on a 
voluntary basis, the motives for^participation varied widely. 
However, behWi oral changes such as those discussed above are specific 
to" those individual participants who have, by self- or teacher report,^ 
demonstrated Interpersonal deficiencies. l;he fact that positive 
changes wete reported is indicative o5 the potential of the training 
program for increasing ^interpers-onal competence. ' ^ ' ' 
Assertiveness . One aspect of interpersonal competence, appropriately 
assertive behavior, was assessed by two measures ^hich were included 
in the Student Questionnaire. These' measures represent a more in- 
direct and inferential-typ^ assessment of the impact of the training 
program on student "partipipants . To the extent that levels of 
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assertweness as reflected in the scores change over the course of ^-4 • 
the schiol year,, the 'training program can be assumed to have af- 
fected tlVe behaviors of specific students. . V 

The. first measure oJE assertiveness. What Are You Like?,' did 
not ^discriminate sufficiently among the groups to allow for meaningful 
and valid comparisons. 

The secbnd measure of assertiveness , What Would You Do?, proved 
to be a more effective instrument for detecting differences between 
; groups and over time. The scores of three of the five groups re- 
.=^|^ected changes\ ov^r the school year, all of which were in the 
direction of increased assertive behavior . ^ Interestingly , while 
two of ^the groups\ which demonstrated significant shifts were white, . 
the program participants, the majority of whom were black,;'' repre- 
sented the third grioup to show a significant increase. In addition,, 
the mean difference iDetween the pre- a(id piost-test scores for the 
group 'composed of program participant^ was larger than either . of' the 
mean differences for tlie^other two groups. The basis for the observed 
changes in each of the two white groups :(male and female) 'was not 
ascertainable. AlternatiYe explanations , e.g. , a^ maturation-related^ 
change, could be advanced but, in the absence of adequate data for 
testing, would only represent an intellectual exercise. As such^ no 
.attempt will be made to account for these observed changes. 

The conclusion that the tVaining progr^^m had a significant and 

positive impact upon many program participants seems amply, supported 

\\ * ' 

by the preceding results. \ 

- ' ■ . ' ■ 
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Videotape , A scale was developed in an att^pt to measure the level of 
assertive behavior* as seen in a standardized videotaped role play (shown 
in Appendix I). However, ^this measure did not correlate, significantly 
with the paper-and-pencil measure and did not discriminate among the role 
players; therefore, this approach was not pursued. 

The videotape recorder which was used during many of the group sessions 
for taping and playing back the role-play activities proved to be an ex- 

x^tremely valuiable technique. The process of viewing their own behaviors as 
they appear to others had amarked impact upon the participants. The video- 
tape recorder contributed to the effectiveness of the program by allowing 

, d.emonstration rather than just verbal descriptions of ineffective and ef- 
fective interpersonal behaviors. ' ; 

Communication Effects , . ; 

The second purpose of the project was to lesseji the conimunicafcion 
problems between students and teachers and between students of different 
ethnic groups. Data relevant to this purpose was collected by means of 
a measure included in the Student Questionnaire. This measure was 
entitled "Understanding People" and had three sections. These three 
sections dealt respectively with communication problems connected with 
interaction between (a) student-teacher, (b) respondent-peer of same race 
and opposite sex, and (c) respondent'^peer of another race and same sex. 
\flaile some changes in the extent of reported communication problems were - 

"noted,. none of these changes, proved statistically signifieant. Miile 
several of the differences approached a significant level, the extremely 
large variances Associated with the mean scores resulted in a decreased 
I)robability of an observed difference exceeding the specified prebability 
level. ^ - ..^ ' . 

■ , 48 ■ 
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Although" thl^ secoQ^ purpose of the project was not achievedj in 

■ ' . ' ■ ' ■ ' ' ' 

retrospect. the of the staff concerning the probable* impact of - ! 

. % . / 

' the program may have led them to develop unrealistic goals. The sources 

^' ' . "x /• ... ^ 

of communication' problems between people are multiple and div^rs'^. While 
' * ' ■ '-.-^ . ' 

i- ■ ■ - .. / 

a program of this type cain be expected to pos^itively impact upon cominunica- 

♦ tion effectiveness, participation in the prc^gram would necessarily be at a 

much higher level than on a weekly basis- in order to produce significant 4. 

^ : . ■ ■ . - * ■ /. ^- ^ ^ 

results • o / 

Effect on Sense of Rejection 

' \. " ■ ' ■ ' / ~ . ■ ■ . ■ 

' Tfie third purpose of the project involved th'e effect of the program 
on participants ' 'perceptions of rejections by their peers. The measure 
in the Student Questionnaire r^elevant to this purpose was the section 

entitled "How Others Feel." This section ascertained the extent to which 

/ . • * » 

the respondent had experienced a sense of rejection by three different 

stimulus groups: (a) other students, (b) members of the opposite sex, 

and (c) members of another race, j . ' ' 

Tlie results of /the analysis indicated that this purpose was satis- 
- / ■ . . .^ ■ 
factorily achieved. The only oijie of the five student groups reporting 

a significantly lessened sense of rejection by other students over the 

■ . <■ ■ . ■ ■ . . . ^ 

course of the /schoal year was^the group composed of the program participants 

t- , ' . • •■ 

Increased interpersonal competence leads to such a result in two 

.ways. As the individual develops increased interpersonal competence, 
his self-confidence increases while his expectation of experiencing 
rejection by others decreases. Secondly, those with whom the indi- 
vidual interacts are.' in fact less likely to reject someone who 

■■ / . . /}/ ' ' ^ .. *^ 

displays self-confidence, thereby further decreasing the indiv^^dual ' s > 
expectation of being rejected. The individual who expects to b^e 
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accepted by others is more likely td be accepted than the person who 

anticipates rejection. * « ' , 

.' . ' " " ■ ' 

t. People are less reluctant to reject an individuaJ. who behaves-, in 

a submissive of aggressive ^manner than one who displays ^ppropr.iately 

assertiv(i behavior • > 

\\ ■ , \ 

The data relevant to the students 'pgjmept ion of rejection by 

members of the opposite sex sho\^,/^a some interesting changes; The 

. . - ■ '. }^ ' 

program participants reported a significantly lower sense of rejec- 
tion by members of the opposite sex at the' end than they did at the 
beginning of the school year* A similar shift was also reported for 
the black»male and blaizk female groups. The reason for the change in 
these latter two groups could not be identified on the basis^of the 

available .data* It is ""unlikely that the change is related to in- 

" ■ ■ ' " . -CI . ' ' " 

creased familiarity with members of the opposite sex just as a result 

' - ' jf ' ' ^ ■ ' 
of contact during the school year. If this ^ere the case, significant 

differences should also have been observed for the white male and 

female groups* Other than- the fact that the pre~-test scores for the 

black jmale and ifemale groups were fhe highest of the five groups and 

the shifts might only represent regression to the mean, a reasonable 

A- 

explanation for the 'changes was not identified. 

. ^ ■ ' ■■■■ ■ . .... ■ ^. 

One- additional significant pre- and post-test difference occurred 
in the jWhite males' sense of rejection by members of another race*. 
This shift may have resulted from a relatively heavy emphasis upon 
reports by the school and community. A high degree of contact between 
the races in the course of school athletic programs and o'ther recrea- 
tibna*l opportunitie^s, together with shared positive reinforcements, could 
have produced the observed shift. 
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The fact that only the program participants significantly de- 

^ ■ ■ ■ ■ 1 ■ » . ■ 

creased in their perceptdorjs of rejection by other students in 
general, while shifts in other group scores were associated with 
more specific stimulus groups, tends to support the conclusion that 
the effect upon the program participants wa3 relatively pervasive* 
Attitudes ^ 

The final ^purpose of the. report dealt: with the development of 
more positive attitudes , on. ^the_ part of program participants toward 
(a) school, (b) teachers, and (c) studen^ts of the other ethnic 
group. , ' ^ 

Pre*- and post-test Scores for each of the five groups for each* 
of the four attitude ''measures were compared to identify significant 
changes over the course of the year* An unanticipated finding was 
that 18 of the 20 observed differences were in a less ppsitive direc- 
tion. The two exceptions inv^olved^ very amall shrifts in a more^positiv 
direction. *' ^ ' . - 

Since the attitude measurement technique which was used has been 
employed in numerous attitude studies cited "in the literature, it is 
unlikely .fhat the shifts are an artifact of the instrument. 

Several alternative explanations for the observed changes were 
considered." The first alternative is that the shifts reflect a 
statistical regression to the mean and are not valid indicators of ^ 
the students' attitudes. A second alternative explanation is that 
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in the course of interacting with many of the sttidents throughout the 
school year the HumRRCJ staff members were viewed v^s more ' trustworthy^ 
.by the students at the time o£ the post-test. This increased trust ' 
resulted in the students expressing their actual attitudes which were 

* ' 

not inflated by the factor of sacial de^rability as were their pre- 

* * .1 

test scores. A' thiird -alternative explanation concerns the point in 
time at which the post-t-est was administered*. By the end of the 

s \ , • • 

school year, many of the .students will have developed a relatively 
negative outlook toward any thing connected with school. Since the 
Student Questionnaire' was administered in a classroom setting and 
mentioned both teachers and^ school," the attitude measures might 
simply have tapped the general negative feeli^ig of the students, ' ^ 
^ These alternative explanations are obviously not mutually ex- 
elusive. It* is possible that all three are relevant to the observed 
results, 

CONSIDERATIONS IN 'ESTABLISHING AN'' INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS TRAINING 
PROGRAM ' , . 

Program Structure and Scheduling n » . ^ 

Separation of the training program /,nto two phases and training 

atudent leaders for the interpersonal relations training groups proved very 

effective in this project. In any program of t,his type. Phase I should iast 

for at least three weeks, with meetings ^scheduled on a daily basis. This 

allows sufficient time for the students to become thoroughly familiar with 

the training mod^l and its implementation. The students also have 
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suffxcient time to rehearse their role of group leader under super- 
vision. . The selection by staff membersV of students to serve as group 
leaders in Phase II can be niade on a jnore reliable basis when the 
students, can be observed functioning as group leaders far several 
sessions. , ' . , 

The second phase should be broken into segnients on a logical 
basis to allow shifts in the participant group. ^Each segment should 
be of sufficient length to allow 12-14 hours of participation per 
student. It' is recommended that each group meet twice a week for the 
first two weeks and* on weekly basis thereafter. The frequent initial 
meetings facilitate the development of a relaxed and open group 
atmosphere which is a critical '.requirement for program effectiveness. 
Program Participants . 

By having the school counselor sit in some of the group discus- 
sions, continuity throughout the year is assured. ' Other^ ^ell-accepted 
teachers can provide valuable inputs to the group discussion. Tlie 
teachers should be preset on a participative rather l^han on an obser-^ 
vational basis. . . 

The\ students participating in the program should be provided some 

■ ' ' ■ . -4 ■ 

type of incentive, which may take the form of course credit, money,' or 

recognition. (In this project, the students in Phase I received both 

financial and recognition types of incentives.) Provision of an in- 

centive^may be necessary to obtain the initial commitmejit of those 

students who are considered critical to ' program successL the leaders In 

th^e student body. . ' 
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Suppdrb by the System t 

Student leaders should be familiarized by the appropriate ad- 
ministrator with the system used to account for students* location 
during the day. These student leaders should be x-equired to use the 
system on the days fche discussion groups meet to insure that all •< - 

students, are accounted for. 

. The school system needs to visibly support the training program. ^ 
Coordination -between the principal and the student leaders in' ' ^ 

scheduling the^ group meetings will sometimes be required. Suitable- 
physical. facilities must hlso be made available. It will also be 
necessary to establish procedures which allow the participating 
students to skip any activity which conflicts with the group "'^ 
session. If possible, the school system^ should make a videotape 
recorder available for taping the role-play portions, of each group 

a 

session. . ^ ^• 

Information Dissemination 

Every individual in the school (^teachers, students, administrators) 
should be fully informed of the program and its purpose. In addition,, 
information about the progress of the program should also be provided 
to all individuals in the system during the course of tne year. In /'^"^ 
the event of the training program being institutionalizjed, this- pro- 
Q^dure wi,ll need to be reported annually. 
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Appendix A 



STUDENT. REACTION FORM 



This form, completed by students who participated 
" in Phase I of . the inte*rpersonal relations training 
' program, elicited their reactions and perceptions 

concerning the program. . 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 



Did you fenjoy the assertive training program? 

■ * ■ * 

Yes No . - 

Do yau. feel that -you learned anything from tfie training 
program? ' . . ^. . ' • . * 

'Ye^ No ^ 



What do yoii feel that you learned? 



Have you used any of the new behaviors " you learned about 
in assertive training? 

Yes No . 



If yes, please de'scribe how you were able to use the 
behaviors. « 



Dd you feel that most high school students would benefit 
from assertive training? . 

Yes No - . , 



DesSrribe wavs' that you feel most students- would benefit 

from assert I training? 



Do you feel the school benefits from students receiving 
assertive training? 

Yes No 



If Yes, in what, ways does the school benefit? 
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Appendix B ' 
STUDENT ASSESSMENT FORM 



^This form v^as used to obtain/ the teacher 
ob.servatiotis concerning those students 
who had participated in the interpersonal 
relations training program', '. 
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Student Assessment 



We aire, interested in determining whether any changes ip. the manner 
with which each of the following -sbiidents deals with various' inter- 
personal situations (involving otber\ students or teachers) .have 
occurred since the beginning of the. r973-74 school year. 

• We are r^equesting your copperation\tQ aid us in this determination-. 
Please use the following procedure in completing this. form. 

1. Consider each student in turn. If you' have not had atiy contact 
with that student, write N/C in the row beside that student's 
name. ' ' . , • . 

2. If you have had sufficient contact with that student to form 
an impression of the riianner in which the student deals with 
various interpersonal situations, then ask youtself the follow- 
ing question: "What incidents have I observed during this 

. schDol,year that reflect changes in this student ' s effective- 
ness in dealing with interpersonal situations?" ^ 

• ■ •■• ^ /' ■ ■ ■ , ■ , . 

3. a. ylf you are unable to identify any such situations, write 

y N/A to the right of that student's name. . 

^ .1^. If you are able to identify one or more situations, 

/ .brief ly. describe the situation, and also indicate how 

/ this situation demonstrates a cjiarjge from- the beginning 

■ ' of the school year. Please make your comments brief, 

•/ but complete. 

/ «r • ■ '■ . • 

/ . If you wish to write more than you can get m the space , 

/ - provided, you may use the back of the sheet./ Please put 

the student uum)Der beside any additional comments which " 

you make on the back. 

-4. Whenyou have completed this form, please enclose it in the 
attached envelope and leave it in the principal's- office. 

5. You do not need to sign the form. ^ 

^ We* apprec^Late very much 'your boopeiration in providing this very 
valuable information. 
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Student 


Situation descriptions and specification of the 
manner in which any perceived changes were' demon- 
strated by each situation description 


No.>..3 Name 


r ' . 














• * 


' ' ' • fi 

Q s 
















^ ^ 














P : '■ ^- : r-T 




. ■ SL_ ^ 1 


^ '- — ^ 


: -. . . , . . ' ^ ■ 
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Appendix C 
^STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



All high school students were required to 
complete this form, which contained six 
different measures. 
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This booklet is part of a project being conducted 
in the high schools in Taylor County b^; lIi^'' Tlumaa , 
Resources Research Organization. , ■ ■ ^ 

Your answers to' the questions in this" booklet will 
be strictly confidential, only the researchers will 
see them. Please answer the questions on the basis / 
'tof how you feel as there are no right or wrong 
answers. This is not a test. 

We would like for you to put your name on the booklet. 
There will be other questionnaires during the school 
yiear, and we would like to be able to match your 
answers on one questionnaire with those on- another 
questionnaire* 

Name ^ 

Grade 

Sex: Male ■ ■ _ 
Female ■ , • 
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\smAT ARE YOU LIKE? 

This section contains a number of descriptions of how someone might 
act. For each item, decide how much you aire like that, or how often you"* 
do the thing described in the sentence. ^ * | ' 

After reading the sentence/ decide howjwell it, fits you. Then look 
at the answers below it and check the ONE that best fits^you > 

Example ; I try to be on time for class. " 

Always - . * 

Most of the Time 



Sometimes 



Never 



If you feel that most of tlie tirpe you try to get ^to class on time, 
put ar check-mark, in the blank beVide "Most of the Time." 

Do the same thing with each of the items on the following pages. Be, 



sure and mark a choice for each item. 

Mark only brie choice for each item. 

Remember, there are no right or wrong answers i 
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I let people -know about it; when I think they are being unfair to 
me (like if they keep me waiting a long time for them). 

Always ...-^ / 

Most of the Time ' - • 

^ Sometimes 

Never V * ' 

I "tell people how. I really feel, instead of telling them what I 
think they miglit ^jt^ant to hear (like telling friends 'what I think 
of their clothes ii they a,sk me). 

iflways ■ " u 

'Most of the Time 

Sometimes . ^ 

Never . . 

"I • ^ ■ ■ ■ , 

VThen I meet- someone I think I would like to know^tter, I - try to 
be very friendly and talk with that^person. 

J Always 

Most of the Time 

Sometimes 

Never ^ 

If I disagree with someone, I tell them so instead of just keeping 
it to myself. 

■ ■ Always , 

Most of the Time 

_ Sometime.^ 

: Never 
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l^en I feel that I have done something interesting, I let others 
know about it. 

. ■ " ■ 

' Always 

. " Most of the Time 



Sometimes 

Ifever 



If someone compliments me. on something, I feel as though* that pers 
is making too much of a big thing out of 'it. 

. Always : < 

Most of the Time • . ' 



Sometimes a n 



Never * 



.If .someone compflments me on something, I get f lus-Ltirtui and -dou'L 
really know what to say. 

Always 

_ Most of the Time 



Sometimes 



Never 



If a friend makes a request of me that I feel is unreasonable, 
I refuse, 

Always - 

Most of the Time ' ' ' 



Sometimes 



Never 



If someone questions my opinion when we're discussirrg things, I 
try to justify my opinion. . ' . ■ 

____ Always ^ ' - ^> 
Most of the Time, . . 

Sometimes ^ ' - ^ . ' 



Never , ■ * ^ 

'■• ' ■ ' • ■ ) ^ 

10. ..It makes too '^uncomfortable when I meet ;individuals of the opposite 
sex, (I don't know what to say to that persbn.) 

' -Alv^ays 

. * " "* ' , ■ ■ ' 

Most of the Time .. ^ . , , 

■■ ^ ■ , * 

Sometimes 

" ' . ^"'■^ ^ ' 

Never ' 



Id. sit makes me iincomf orLab le when I meet individuals of anotlier rac^, 
Tl don't knuv/ v/hat to say to that person,) 

Always ^ • ' ' ■ 

Most of the Time 

Sometimes . ' 



I. < e V e r 



12, I look people in the ^ye when I am discussing something with them. 

^ Always * ^ . - 

_\ Most of the Time 

Sometime*! 

Never ' ' ' ■ 
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13* I become tipset if someon.e crit:iciz;es me, 
____ Mways . " 

' 'l_ss_ ^^^y 'Often 




I^T'WOULD YOU DO? 



A number of situations are described below. ^Each situation involves 
t^^o -or more people. You are to decide how you would act in each situation. 
Following the description- of each situation are a number of ways in which 
that situation might be handled. Put a chedk in the blank beside the one- 
you chdose. Check only. one. There are no right or wrong answers. Your 
opimon is the ouly answer. - 



1. You are trying to study because you Tiave a very important test 
the next day.. Several of your friends- keep talking. to you and 
interrupting your study. o • 

Miat would you do? 

a. would quit studying and join in the conversation. 

b. I would try to answer any questions they asked and would 

try to study when I wasn't t£flking. v ... 

• ' / 

c. ____ I.would^try to ignore. thera. * /' 

V ■ • . ' ' ' 

d. . I x^7.ould firmly tell tl:iem that I had to study and ask 

them to' keep the noise ""down. ' . 

e. I would slam the book and tell them to leave me alone. 

f. I would get angry and le'ave. 

2. Y-ou are standing in-line at a movie. You have been waiting for 15 
minutes and it's getting pretty close to show time. You^re still 
pretty far from the beginning of the line^ and you're starting to 
wonder if there will be enough tickets left. You are waiting patiently 
when two people walk up. to the person in front of you and< they be^in 
talking. They're obviously all friends and they ' re* going to the same 

• movie. You look at your watch and notice that the. show starts in two 
. -minutes. Just then one of the nev/comers says to the friend who is in 
"line, "This line is pretty long. Can v/e cut in here with you?" Their 
friend tells them, '"O.K., a c^ouple more won't make any difference." 
^ As the two people squeeze in line !)etween you and their friend, one 
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of them looks at you and says, '^Excuse me. You don't 'mind if we 
cut in do you?" 

What would you do? . 

a. I would quietly answer that I didn't mind. 

b. I would ignore the question, ' • 

^» ^ would quietly answer that I did mind and suggest that 

they go to the end of the line, . 

^* ♦ I would ahswer that I did mind and I was going to report 

them to the manager, 

e, I would become very angry with these people, and would 

tell them so, . : 

f • I would force t^em out of the line on my own. 

The bell has just rung, ending your last class 9f the day. You and 
your friends have made plans. for after school 'and you are really 
looking for//ard to getting started. As you collect your books and 
get ready to leave, the teacher calls you to the front of the room. 
You wonder what could be wrong. She asks, "Would you mind staying 
after school? I need some help to finish up a project. It v;on't 
take more than 45 minutes," One. of your friends is going to drive 
a car, and you know that your friends want to leave as soon as 
possible. If your' friends wait for you, all of you will be late. 

What would you do? ' . 

a* I would tell her, that I v;ould be glad to stay, 

b.. I would^ tell hex that-^ I would be glad to stay and, without 

telling her about my plans, ^would siend wprd to my friends, 
to go without me, ■ . 

I would tell her that if I hadn't made plans I would be ^ 

glad to stay, but my friends v/ere waiting for me now, 

-d. I would tell her that -i couldn't stay and then leave, 

e. I would ask her why she was picking on me, an^ tell her 

that mV friends were waiting, 

f. I v;ould agree to stay but would let her know that I didn't 

really want to and that I was very upset with her. 



You have wanted to date a particular person for quite awhile. 
Finally, you have a date with that person to attend a movie. 
Your data's parents offer to take the two of you to a restaurant 
for dinner before the movie. Your date accepts the offer, " At 
dinner you ofder fi.^h- and when it is served, it is too raw for 
you to eat. • 

\Th.at would you do? v. • 

a, I would go ahead and try to eat part of the fish, 

b, I would not;" eat any of the fish and would just leave 

\ it on my plate, > 

c, I wouid tell my date^s father about the fish, 

di I would comment about. the fish so that the waiter could 

overhear me,. * ' 

/' 

e, I wauld quietly tell the waiter that fche fish wasn't 

coQKed enough and would ask him to return it to the ' - 
ka^cchen, 

/ . 'a 

f , _^ ^/I would be angry with the waiter and tell him to take 

/ the, fish away and cook it some more, 

/ • ' ■' ■ ■ 

A friend of yours asked you to a party, " I^Hien you arrive, you find 
that/your friend is the only one there that you know. Your friend 
'has/ to leave you pretty often and is not able to spend much time 
with you, . _ 

JE^hat would you do? " 

— ar " I would s~^ay dull" of talk to my f riend from. _ 

time to time,^ ' ■ ^ 

b, ■ Tell my friend that I had to leave early, and then leave 

as soon as possible , ^ 

c, Ask my friend to introduce me to some of the people there. 

d, 60 up to someone who is standing off to^the side and 

introduce myself, and start a conversation, 

/ .... 

e, ' Go up to a very small group of people who are talking, 

wait for? a break in-the conversation^ and ifitroduce myself, 

f , Go up to a gVoup of people who are talking, break into 

the conversation, and introduce myself. . , 
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You are attending a dance. You really want to dance with one 
of the girls there but you haven't met her, although you know 
her ' name.: , ' . - - 

Wliat would you do? , 

a. . . Since I hadn't met her, I would just forget about 

darici^ng with her. ' ^ • 

\ 

b. I would ask one of my friends to see if she would 
- dance with me. ^ ^ 

c. I would try to find someone that would introduce me 

to her. 

d. I would go up to her atid as^' her'^xf she wanted to .dance 
'"^^.^ „ ^ ■ 

e. _^ I would go up to her and tell her that 1 wanted this 

dance. ^^ 

f. I would go up to her, take. her hand, and lead her 
onto the dance* floOr. . 
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UNDERSTANDING PEOPLE 



Sometimes people have trouble understanding what someone else means 
when they say something. This has happened to almost everyone at one time 
or another. , " , " ^ . 

We are interested in finding out who you have trouble understanding, 
arid whether you have more trouble with one topic than with others. 

Beloxv is a listing of different types of people who might discuss some- 
thing with you. Several things that you might be discussing are. listed for 
each type of person. __„_ ^ - - . - 

Following each description are a number of percentages. For each 
description, select the ONE percentage which comes closest to showing how 
often you have trouble in communicating \\ith that person about that specific ' 
thing. Place a check-mark in the blank beside the percentage that you choose 

There are no right or xvrong answers, only your opinion is important. 



1. I have had problems in understanding what a .,teacher meant 
when we were discussing classwork . . 

- / ^ . 0% of the time 

10% of the time 

25% of the time 

50% of the time - 

- 75% of the time 

_■ 90% of the time . ^ 

=■ " . 100% of the time 
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2. I have had problems in understanding what a teacher meant when we / 
were discussing my behavior in class . ; / • 



„ 0% 


of 


the 


time 


10% 


of 


the 


time 


25% 

* 


of 


the 


time 


50% 


of 


the 


time 


75% 


of 


the 


time 


90% 


of 


the 


time 


J.00% 


Pf 


the 


time 



3, I have had problems in unders tand£ng what a teacher meant x^7hen we ^ 
were discussing the wav I had acted with one of the other students 

. • 0% of the time ^ ^ ■ 

.-. ' 10% ^of the time . 

* ' . 25% of the time r " 

r- , ' ■ 

50% of the time ^ 

/'.■.■ . ^ i_ ' 
75% of the time / . ^ . \ 

' 90% of the time 

100% of "the time" ' ' > 



O , : 
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I have had probleins in understanding x^hat someone of the s_aine race, 
but opposite sex , meant when we were discussing the actions of someone 
else. ' " . 



0% 


of" 


the 


time 


10% 


of. 


the 


time 


25% 


of 


the 


time^ 


50% 


of 


the 


time 


75% 


of 


the 


time 


90% 


of 


the 


t ime 


100% 


of 


the 


time 



5. I have had problems in understanding what someone of the same race , 
but opposite sex , meant when we were discussing people in general . 



0% of the time 
10% of the time 
25% of the time 
50% of the time 
75% of the time 
.90% of the time 
^100% of the "time. 
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I have had problems in understanding what, someone of another race , 
but the same sex , meant when we were discussing the actions of someone 
elge. 



Oa 


or 


the 


time 


10% 


of 


the 


tinie 


25% 


of 


the 


time 


50% 


of 


the 


time 


75% 


of 


the 


time 


90% 


of 


the 


time 


100% 


of 


the 


time 



I have had problems in understanding what someone of another race , 
but the same sex , meant when we were discussing people in general . 



0% of the time 
10% of the time 
25% of the time 
50% of the time 
75% of the time 
90% of the time 
100% of the time 
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HOW OTHERS FEEL 



This section concerns the way you think that others see you. 

Your opinion is the only correct answer. Select the one answer to 
each item which best expresses the way you think others feel about you . 
Place a check-mark in the blank beside the answer you choose. 



Other students are interested in what I have to say. 

____ Completely Agree \ -Completely Disagree 

Agree Pretty Much 

^ Slightly Agree 



Disagree Pretty Much 
Slightly Disagree 



Members of the 'opposite sex do not like^ to be with me^/?;::^^ 

' Completely vAgree \ Completely Disagree 

Agree Pretty Much Disagree Pretty Much 

_2 Slightly Agree 



3. Members of another race accept me as I am 



Completely Agree 
Agree Pretty Much 
Slightly Agree 




Slightly Disagree 



Completely Disagree 



Disagree Pretty. Much 
Slightly Disagree 



Most of the other students accept me as I a^m. 



Completely Agree 
Agree Pretty Much 
Slightly Agree 



Completely Disagree 
Disagree Pretty Much 
Slightly Disagree 
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I feel that I am left out of most of !the other students' activitie 

Completely Agree Comp^letely Disagree 

Agree Pretty Much . Disagree Pretty Much 

Slightly Agree Slightly Disagree 





HOW DO YOU FEEL? 



4 



The purpose of this section is to find out how vou feel about several 
things . . . 

On each of . the next four pages you will find one or more words at the 
top of the page. Use the scales on that page to tell how you feel about 
the word or words at the t'op of the page. ' . . 

Here is how you use the. scales. There are seven pairs of words listed 
on each page. Place a mark in ONE of the seven boxes between EACH PAIR of 
word^. The closer you put your mark to one ward of the pair, the more you 
think that word describes the term, better than the other word of the pair. 

For example, if you feel that the word "Good" completely describes the 
way you feel about School, then vou would mark -the box closest to the word 
"Good." ^ ' 



Example; 



Bad 





















X 



Good 



But, if you felt that "Bad" best describes the way you feel ab^out Schoo] 
then you would mark the box closest to the word "Bad." 



Example ; 



Bad 



Good 



If you think that one of the words does not describe your feeling any 
better than the o ther -^^OTrd-'of the' pair , then mark the middle box. 



Example: 



Bad 



Good 



You can use any one of the seven boxes. Choose the one that best shows 
how you feel. 

\ 

Place only one mark between each pair of words. 
Remember, there are no right or wrong answers. 
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SCHOOL 



Bad 



Good 



Ugly 



Beautiful 



Dirtv 



Clean 



Worthless 



Valuable 



Cruel 



Kind 



Dishonest 



Honest 



Unfair 



Fair 
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.TEACHERS 



'0 . 



r 
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BLACK STUDENTS 



0 

ERIC 



WIITE STUDENTS 
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WHO Dt).YOU PREFER? 



. In completing this section, please use both the first and last * 
names, • < • . " ^ . 

N 

Remember, your answers v/ill be kept completely confidential. Write 
what you really f<eel, ^ ' 



1, a. Write the names of the three st^^dents in your grade that yq'u 
would mos t prefer to be in class with you (even if they ar6 
already in this class with you). 



b,«^Write the names of the three students in your grade thr you 
would least p,refer to be. in class with you (whether they are 
in this class with you or not). 



a. Write the names of- the three students i-n your gxa:tie that you 
■ would mos t prefer'" to work with'on a school project. 



b. Write„the names of the three students in your grade that* you 
would leas t prefer to work, with on a school project. " 
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3. a. Write the uames of the three, students in your grade that you 
would most prefer to talk, with (on any topic) . 



/ 



b. Write the names of the three students in your grade that\you 
would least prefer to talk with (on any topic) . 
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- ; Appendix D • 

STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE RATIONALES, 
SCORING procedures; AND 
SCORE interpretations ' 



This Appendix presents the rationale, scoring 
procedures, and interpretation pf the assigned . 
score for each^of the six^ measures, included in.* 
the Student Questionnaire. 
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Are You Like? 

Rationale * » . . , 

This is one of the two sections included in the questionnaire for the 
purpose of measuring each" student ' s present level of assertiveness . This 
sectio^i required the student to state how well certain behavioral descrip- 
tions apply personally. The descriptions pertained to assertive behavior. 

Scoring " • " ■ , 

There were 13 items in this section, with four response alternatives per' 
item. Weights based on the level of assertiveness were assigned each response 
alternative. Each individual* s score was the sura of the weights associated with 
the alternative^ selected. Following are the items, response alternatives, and 
the weights assigned each alternative. 

1. I let people know about it when I think they are being unfair 
to me (like if they keep me waiting a long time for them) . 

4^ Alwa}^g / ' 

_3 Most of the Time 

. 2^ Sometimes 

— . • 

' . 1 Never . 

, . ' ^* ■ 

\ . 

2. I tell people how I really feel, instead- of telling them what 

1 think they might want to hear (like telling friends what I 
? think of their clothes if they .ask me). ^ 

4^ Always * .. . , 

2 Most of the Time . \ ' 

* ■ - 
2 Sometimes • 

1 Never ' 
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When I meet someone I think* I would like to know better, I 
try to be very friendly and talk with that person. 

' • (? , 

^ Always 

2 Most of the Time 

2^ Sometimes . - 

JL Never * 

If -I disagree with someone, -I tell them so instead of just 
keeping it to myself. 

■ 4 Always . 

3_ Most of the Time 

_2 Sometimes 

1 Never 



When I feel. that I have done something interesting, I Tiet 
others know about it. 

Jl Always 

3_ Most of the Time " . 

Sometimes _ ■ 

1 Never 



If someone compliments me on something, I feel as .though .that 
person is making too much of a big thing out of it. 



1 Always 

2 Most of the Time^ 

3 Sometimes 



4 Never 



7. If someone compliments me on something, I get flustered and r 
don't really know what to:say,; ' , . 

L Always . • . - - • 

1 Most - of the Time . ■ 

^ Sometimes " - 

4 . Never « . 

«* 

8. If a friend makes a request of me that I feel is unreasonable, 
I refuse. « . 

4 Always " -. 

_3 Most of the Time 

' 1_ Sometimes 

\l • Never \ 

9. IfN^omeone questions my opinion when we're discussing things, 
■ I try to justify my opinion, * 

1 Always ' 

^ Most . of the Time 

- t 

^ Sometimes " "'.^ 

4^ Never 

10. It makes me uncomfortable when I meet individuals of the^ opposi 
sex. (I don't know what to* say to that person.) 

JL Always ■ . " , ' 

1 Most of the Time ' . . 

_3 Some-times * ' 

4 Never « « .• 
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11.. It makes me uncomfortable when I meet individuals of another 
race. (I don^t know what to atiy tp" that person-. ) 

. • 1 Always . / . 

2 • Most qf the Time ./ 

_3 Sometimes 

I- " " * , . - .■ 

4_ Never ' . 

12. look people in the e^ye when I am discussing something with 
them., ■ h 

^ Always ^ 

3^ Most of the Time " 

^ Sometimes 

J. Never 

13. I become upset if someone criticizes me. ' ' " 
1^ Always 

2^ Sometimes 

_3,. Not .Very Of-teti • • . 

j4 Never . - 

The minimum and maximum possible scores are 13 and 52, respectively, 

^core "In ter pretation • . - ^ / . 

Th'^e larger the score, the more the respondent can be expected to 
generally exliibit assertive behavior. 

r ' 
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What Would You Do? 



Rationale - . . 

This is the second of the two ^'s^ctions in the questionnaire which were 
designed to measure the respondent's assertiveness. This section contained 
several det^ailed situational descriptions in which assertive behavior could 
be exhibited. 

A number of response alternatives were profVided for each situational 
description. These response alternatives allowed the respondent-to select 
beh^v^oral descriptions which could be categorized as either: (1) unasser- 
tive, or (2) assertive, or (3) over-assertive (aggressive). 



Scoring ' 

There were six situational descriptions 
behlivioral. alternatives listed for each situa 
weighted according to level of assertiveness 
total score was ^assigned the respondent, base 
associated Kith the six 'behavioral alternativ(ks selected by that respondent 

Following are the situational descriptioi|s , behavioral alternatives, 
and weights. 



In this section, with six 
tion. The alternatives were 
reflected by the behavior. A 
d on the sum of. the weights 



You are trying to study because you hpve a very important test 
the next day. Several of ^our friendb keep talking to you and 
interrupting your study. " . ^ ^ 

What would you do? . ' 

a, _1 'I would quite studying and join in the conversation. 

b, Z ' 1 would try to answer any questions they asked and wo.uld 

try to study when 1 wasn't talking. ; - 

c. ^ I , would try to ignor^ them, / v. • 

d. j4. I would firmly tell, them that I had- to study and askjthem 

to keep the noise down. ^ 

e, 5^ I would slam the book, and tell them to leave me alone, 

f. 6 I would get, angry and leave. ' " . ' • 
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You^^re standing in line at a movie, You have been waiting for 
15 minutes and it's getting pretty close to show time, You^re 
still pretty far from the beginning of the line^ arid you're 
starting to wonder if there will be enough tickets left, You 
are waiting patiently when two people walk up to t]\e person in 
front of you and they begin talking. They're obvibusly all 
friends and they're going to the same movie. You look at your 
watch and notice that the 'sliow starts in two minutes, Just thfen 
one of the newcomers says to the friend who is in line", "This 
line is pretty long. Can we cut in here with you?" Y'heir 
friend tells them, "O.K., a coupld-more won't makci any difference." 
As the two people squeeze in line between ypu and their" friend , 
one of them looks at you and says,. "Excuse me. Yjbu don't mind 
if we cut in do you?" 

IvThat would yoCi do? 

a, II would quietly answer that I didn^t mind, 
I would ignore^ the question. 



c, 
/ 



e. 



2 
3 



I would quietly answer that I did mind and suggest that 
they go to/ the. end of the line. 



4 I would answer that I did mind and I was) going to report 
them to the manager, 

2, ' I. would become very angry with these pecjple^ and would 

tell them so. " . 



_6.._ I would force them out of - the line,. on my own, 



The bell has, just rung, ending your last clasd of the day. You 
and your friends have made plans for after school and you are 
really looking "forward to getting started. As you collect your 
books and get re^i^y td leave, the teacher callls you ,to the front 
of., the room. Yob'won.der what could be wrong ,| Slie asks, "Would 
yo'b mind staying a^ft^r school? I need some hlelp to finish up a 
project. ^ I fr' wBn't take more than 45 minutes, 
is going to drive a car, and you know that y^ur friends want to 
leave as soon as possible. If your friends yait for yoci, all of 
you will be late. 



What would you do? 

a, ^1 'I would tell her that I would be gla(|l to stay, 

b. 2^ I would tell her that I would be gla'd to stay and, without 

telling her about my plans, would send word to my 'friends 
to go withoat me;-; 
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I would tell her that if I hadn^t made plans I woulrf be 
glad to stay, but my friends were waiting for me now.. 

I would^ tell her. that I couldn^t stay and then leave. 

e. 5^ X would ask her why she was picking on me, and tell her 

that my friends^were waiting, 

f. - _6 I woul-d agree to stay but would let her know that I'didn^t 

really want to and that I was very upset with her, 

.'6 

4. You have wanted to date a particiilar person for quite awhile. 
Finally, you have a date with that person to attend a movie. 

^Your date'-s parents offer to take the two of you to a restauran.t. 
for dinner before the movie. Your date accepts the offers At 
dinner you ot*der fish and when it is servfed^^ it is too raw for 
you to ea t . • 

What would yo!u do? 

1^ I would go ahead and try to eat part of the fish,* 

2^ I would not eat any of the fish and would just leave 
it on my plate. 

3^ I would tell my date ^s father about the fish. 

4^ I would comment about the fish ^o that the waiter could 
overhear me. 

5 I would quietly tell the^waiter- that the fish wasn^t 
' cooked enough and would ask him to return It to the 

kitchen. . - 

6 I would be angry with the waiter^and tell him to take 
the fish away and cook it some jnore. ^ 

5. A friend of yours asked you tp a party. When you arrive, you 
find that your friend is the only one there that you know. Your 
friend has to leave you pretty often and is not able t6 spend 
much time with you. . .. 

What would you do? . . 

a. _1 I would stay'^oyt of the way and talk to. my friend from 
time to* time. ' ' 

■ ■ ■ • ! ■■■ 
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a. 



b. 



c. 



e. 



b. 2^ Tell my friend that I had to leave early, and Chen 

leave as soon as possible, 

c. _3 Ask my friend to introduce me to sojne.of the people 

there. ^ 

d. ^ Go up to "someone who is standing off to the side and , 

introduce myself, arid start a converji*ar£ion , a - 

e. 5^ Go up to a very small group of people who are talking, 

wait for a break in the conversation, and introduce 
myself. ' 

f . _6 Go up to a group of people who are talking,, break into J 

the conversation,, and introduce myself. 

c • 

(Male) You are attending a dance. You really want to dance 
with one- of the girls there but- you haven't met her, although 
you know her name. ' > ^ . ^ * 

Wliat would you do? 

a. 1. Since I hadn^'t.met her, I woi^ld juSt forget about 

dancing with her. * - 

b. 2^ I would ask one^*- of niy friends to see if she would 
• • 'dance with- me. 

c. _3 I would try to find sotrieone that would introduce me 

^ to her. , . . 

^- A ^ would go up to her and ask her if she wanted to dance. 

e. ' 5 I would go up to her and tell her ^. t lia t -X wa'n ted this dance 

f. 6^ I would go up to her, take her'hand> and lead her onto 

tb^e danee floor. 

^ (Female) You are attending a dance. A boy whfom you don't kno\^^ 
comes up to you and asks you to dance. You d(pnj t feel like 
dancing and ddn' t like the looks of the hoy . j 

\^at' would you do? 

a. 1 I would get up and go dance with him /'anyway. \ 

b. 2^ I would dance with him but would tell him that I might 

not be able to finish- the dance. ^ 
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c. 3^* I would explain to him that I didn't feel well and 

would rather not danee now. ' ■ ' 

o . , ■ ■ ■ 

• ♦ ■ 

d. I woLjld tell him that I would prefer not to dance noy. 

e. 5 



would tell him that I will not dance with boys I 
don't know. * 

f. 6 1 wQuld tell him that I^didn^t want to dance with him. 



•The minimum and maximum possible scores are 6 and 36, respectively. ° 

Score Interpretation - ' ^ 

This sect^ion pr^esented a greater prol>lem with respect to interpreta- 
tion than any other section in the questionnaire. Basically, this problem 
stemmed from the fact that the same weight>^was not assigned the most 
appropriate level of assertive behavior for every situation. Accordingly, 
a range of tot£Jl s\:ores was developed for each of the three possible categories' 
previously specified: (1) unassertive, (2) assertive, and (3) aggressive. . 
These categories reflected the respondent's general metliod of dealing with 
such situations. ' ' 



below. 



<3 ■' 



The ranges corresponding to each of these three categories are presented 



Category 
1» Unassertive 
Z. Assertive 
3 .• Aggressive* 



Range t>f Total Score 

■ »} 

6-20 
21 - 26 
27 - 36 
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Understanding People 



Ra>tionale ^ s • 

\rhis section was included in the questionnaire to identify the extent 
of coimimnication problems existing between (a) students and teachers and 
(b) s.tucb^t and student, with especial emphasis placed on the percentage 
of interracial communication'' problems . The respondent indicated the per- 
centage of t>ime a communication probjrfem had been experienced for a-particular 
topic with a s^cific category, of pdfjer person. 

The items were subsumed by three categories: (1) respondent-teacher, 
(2) respondent-peer of same race and opposite sex, and (3) respondent-peer 
of another race but same sex. Several topics whicli might involve com- 
munication probletJis were specified for each relationship. 

Scoring • . " 

There were- seven percentages siJ-ecified for each item (0%, 10%, 25%, 50%, 
75%,. 90%, and 100%). Scoring consisted of recording the percentage selected 
~* by the respondent. Scores were developed for each of the thrqe categories of 
reiatiotiships specified above. /Each score was the mean of the perceiitages 
selected for all items subsumed by that category. 

The categories and the items subsumed by each are presented below. 

A. Respondent-Teacher 

1. I have had problems in understanding what a teacher meant 
when wQ were discussing class work . 

2. I haveohad problems in understanding what a te^Q^her meant 
when we were discussing my behavior in class ♦ 

3. I have had problems in understanding what a teacher meant 
when we were dibs cussing the way I had acted with one of 

\ the other students . 

Res|)ondent-Peer of Same Race, * Opposite Sex 

4. I have had problems in understanding what someone of the 
same race, but opposite sex , meant when we were discussing 
the actions of someone else . 

5. I have bad problems in understanding what someone of the 
isame race, but opposite sex , meant when we wete discussing 
people in general . 
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' C. Respondent-Peer of Another Race, Same Sex. ^ 

6. I have had problems in understanding what someone of 
a nother race^ but the same sex , meant when we were 
discussing the actions of someone else . 

7. I have had problems in understandij.ng what someorie of 
' another race, but the same sex ^ ni^ant^ when we were 

discussing people in general . 



N The minimum and maximum scores are 0% and 100%, respectively. 

4 

0 «. 

Score Interpretation 

The larger the score, the greater the frequency of communication 
problems experienced by the respondent 'for a particular relationship. 
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How Others Feel 



Rationale 



This section "vas designed to assess the extent to which the student 
f elt . rej ected by :' other students in general, members of the opposite sex, 
and members of another race. One or more items elicited the student *s 
perception of rejection by eacli of these three stimulus groups'. Feelings 
of rejection are frequently associated with a lack of appropriate asser- 
tive behavior* : 

Scorin g , , , ' 

^he st;udent indicated the degree of agreement with each item on a 
6-pojlint scale. Weights were assigned each response alternative, ^^ere 
multiple items referred to a single stimulus group, the weights Vere summed 
to Qhtain a single score. An overall score was obtained by summing the 
scoi/e' 'obtained for each of the three stimulus groups. 

/■ ■ ■■ ■ ' . o V , ■ ■ . . - 

/ The five items in this section are shown below, grouped by the focal 
st/Lmulus group, ♦ together with the weights for each response alternative. 



/ 

i 

I 



A, /Other Students- 

1. Other students are interested in what I have to'say, 

• 1. Completely Agree ' Completely Disagree 

2_ Agree Pretty Much _5 Disagree Pretty Much 

2 ► Sl=^ghtly Agree 4^ Slightly Disagree 

. 2. Most of the other students accept jne as I am. 

j. Completely Agree -6^ Completely Disagree 

2^ Agree Pretty Much'* .> Disagree Prett;^ Much 

Ji Slightly Agree . _4 Slightly Disagree 

O. I feel that I am left out of most of the other students* 
activities , ' - . . c- 

j6 Completely Agree * 1 Completely Disagree 

._5 Agree Pretty Much « . . _2 Disagree Pretty Much 

^ Slightly Agree . \ 3^ . \l±g\i\ily "Qxsa^gro.e: 

\ . ' ■ ' . . "9D ' ■ , ■ • 
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B. 'Members of the Opposite Sex 

4. Members of the opposite sex do not like "to be with me. 
6 Completely Agree _1 Completely Disagree 

_5 Agree Pretty Much ' . Disagree Pretty Much 

_4 Slightly Agree ^ Slightly Disagree 

C. Members of Another Race * * 

5. Members of another race accept me as I am. 

1^ Completely Agree 6^ Completely Disagree 

2"^-Agre'fe .Pretty Much DjLsagree Pretty Much 

_3 Slightly Agree ^ Slightly Disagree 

• " ' ^ • ■ ■ ■ ■ - 

The minimum and" triaximum scores for each stimulus group are as follow^ 

Stimulus Group Minimum . " M aximum 

, : . A. Other Students 3 18 - 

B. Opposite Sex 1 6 

.C. Another Race 1 6. 

The minimum and maximum scores for this section of the questionnaire. 
- are as follows: . ^ 

! - ■ ■ ^^-^ - . . ^ : - 

\ . Minimum Maximum 

1 ' . Overall " b 30 

1'- •• " 

1 Score Interpretati on ^' 

1 The larger the score, the greate:^'the student's sense of rejection," 

i' whether from Sl particular stimulus group , or for all stimulus groups. 
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How Do You Feel? 



Rationale 



TKis section co'ntainc^d several measures of student attitudes, These 
attitudes we.te measured by means of the semantic differential technique, ' 
This » technique involved the respondent rating a concept on a set of bi-* 
polar adjectives separated by seven scale divisions. The respondent 
indicated how well one or the other of the adjectives . described the concept 
by selecting a specific scale division. Student attitudes measured in this 
section were toward: (1) school, (2) teachers, (3) black students, and 
(4) white students. 



Scoring 



J 



• * Each of the seven scale divrsions was assigned a value from one to 
seven, with dhe lower value being assigned the division closest to the 
ifegative adj.^J^v^ive. The respondent's score was the value assigned the 
division whicifi was selected^ The scores for each of the seven sets of 
adjectives were summed, and this total score represented the attitude 

measure, ' * . * * 

« <• 

The same procedure was followed for all four concepts, yielding four 
attitui^e measures, . ^ . , ; " 

The set of bi~polar adjectives * used for each concept is presented 
. below, together with the value assigned each scale division, 



Bad 



Ugly 



Dirty 



Worthless 



Cruel 



1 




2 




3 ' 




4 




^ 5 




6 




•7 
















1 




2 




3 




4 




5 




6 




7 
















1 




2 




3 




4 






6 




. 7 
















1 




2 




3 




4 




5 

■ 




6 




7 
















1 




'2 




3 




4 




5 




6 




7 



Good 



Beautiful 



Clean 



Valuable 



Kind 
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Dishonest 



1 ! l' 2 '3 j 4 




5 




6 




7 










1 i 1 2 1 1 . 3 ! 4 




■ 5 








7 i 



Honest 



The minimum .and maximum scores for each measure are 7 and 49, 
respectively. , . ^ ^ 

Score Interpretatiorf' , • 

'The larger the score, the more positive the respondent ' s attitude 
toward the specific concept. . . 
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^^o Do' You Prefer? 



Rationale . • 

This section of the questionnaire dealt with student interaction • 
patterns.- The respondent was requested to list the names' of six students, 
the three most desirable and the thre-^ least desirable, for each of three 
activities: (1) to be in class with, (2) to'work with on a school project, 
;^nd (3) feo talk with (on any topic). ' 

0 ' • 

. & •■ 

An asf)ect of the interaction patterns which was of ^especial interest 
involved the extent to which interracial. interaction was reported. This 

section allowed the identification of such interracial interaction. 

« ■ ■■■ 

■? 

Scoring 

The only scoring involved the frequericy of report of "intertacial 
interactions. - 

Score . Interpretation 

Inf erentially J the greater the frequency of interracial interabtion, 
the mor^ positive the attitudes, of members , of each race toward another race, 
atid the' lower the probability of interracial incidents: 



O. 
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Appendix E 
RESPONSES TO THE STUDENT REACTION FORM 



The sp^|d^fic responses to each of the six 
items cpntained in the -form are presented 
in this Appendix, VJhere a "Yes"' or -"No" 
response was required, the frequency with 
which each response alternativQ was selected 
is indicated, / 



/ ' 
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'•. ■ ' STUDENT REACTIONS. _> . , 

Did you enjoy the assertive training program? . ^ 

Response : Yes - 29 No - 0 . . ; 

■ * 

a. Do you feel that you learned anything from the training program? 
Response ; Yes - 29 ^ No - 0 

b. What do you feel that you learned? 
Student Response 

1 How to assert myself *in certain situations which coiuld. .end ^ 
up in a dispute. 

2 How to cope with people more. 

3 \;^How.to introduce myself to people and how to avoid fights. . 

4 1 learned mostly how to handle small . problems .before they ^ 
enlarge, and how to control my temper and not to b'fe too 
objective and submissive but assert myself to the- upmost. 

5 I feel that l\have learned that I can 'cope with any kind of 
problem without .getting mad. 

. ^ "\ ^ • " ■ 

6^ I have learned' that if you handle yourself right in a situation, 
yo.u feel better. , . 

7 I feel that I learned how to hahdle-myself better by thinking 
first. ' ' : 



9 



I have learned mostly about myself^^irst then you.. 



10 Thc^L tKfere are risks in being 'assertive but it is best to "go^ 

' y ahead and face the situation — a way is possible to tell someone 
something without them getting angry. To talk to people easier. 

11 How to analyze and overcome problems that may arise. 

12 I learned how to^avoid problems and"! also learned how to be . 
more assertive. ^ ' ' 
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Student: . Response 

13 To act in a more assertive manner when faced with problems. 

14 I have learned that it is best to tell a person ho^ you feel 
about a situation and' try not to hurt him. f 

15 1 learned to be able to listen to others and let them listen 
to me to achieve an objective. * ^ . 

16 I learned to be aware 'of the different types of situations, 
and I also learned to listen to others as well as have them 
-listen to me. ' ■ 

17 ' To be assertive in situations that I usually explode in. I 

can handle my emotions better. 



18 , I feel that I learned^ how |to handle different problems arid 

how to talk to people without being too ruj^fe. 

■ ■ ^ ■ ■ 

19 ' I learned how to control myself in situations better, and 

to try and help people with their own actions. 

■ ■ ■ . 

20 I We learned how to assert myself properly whether situations 
require being aggressive or submissive » I've lost a few false 
friends snd gained a better personality. 

21 I feel that I've learned how to assert rriyself properly. Before ' 
this training, the only way I thought you could, solve a problem 

or situation was by ^. f uss.ji'ng and fighting . 

* /' . ' . ■ 

22 The ability to ^communicate properly with others. 

23 How to handle myjs^lf . ' 

24 How to act o^rt the best way in. dif f '^^rent situations. . 

y' 

25 How to reacto in cliff erent situations/to get my point across 
without offendirig others. , 

26 I feel that I learned people better, and how to handle situations 
better than I. would have .ordinarily. » 

27 tlow to handle myself under certain situations. 

28 I learned to assert myself appropriately in "certain difficult' 
situations. 

29 I feel that I have learned how to handle myself better in ^ 
different situations. 
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a. 



Have, you used any of the n^w behaviors you learned abou^ in 
assertive trainin'g? 



Resp onse : Yes - 25 No - 3 



No Answer 



b. If Yes, please describe how you were' able to use the behaviors. 



Student 



/. 



Response 



Ifl/en I was in the lunch line and a guy-^was going to cut line 
front of me, I told him that I minded and suggested .tl:iat " 
Jxe go to the end of the line .because 1 was vfery hungry; 

In several matters that happened around school and at home. 

How to talk to girls and introduce myself to people. 

4/ / I had this problem with my girlfriend and this friend of hers; 

this friend did things to me (talking). Instead of get ting .lipset 
and probcibly hit her, I didn't let her get away, b'ut I tol/ her 
not to do it in an easy manner (quietly). . • ^ 

I was able to use it by talking with the person that had made 
me mad instead of getting into a fight. 

One behavior I used was to ignore people who talk about me. 

/" 

l^en someone asks you something, they usually get it. j Now I 
say, if I don^ t offer, .don^t ask. 

One night I 'had a date with a dude ;that I really didn;^ t want 
to date and, with the training I received in leadership, I 
was able to t,ell him politely and without making any hard 
feelings . ^ . ; 

I simply went to the girl,^ got her attention, stood face-to- 
face with her, and showed i a no-joking way for he^ not to . I 
do it again. I was leaving it up to her to do it a^ain ^or, deal 
with whatever the situation ended "in . /'| 

11 I cannot recall the occasion^ but I distinctly reme^mber think- 
ing of this training course a£ the time. ; 

13 My sister used to wear my ';^rothes without asking, but I had a 
talk with her and she doe:|n^t anymore. 

14. When my mother does s'^omething that 'r^o not like, I tell her 
but in a nice way that she Won^t be liurt or offended. 
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Student 



Response 



15 I was able to be ar\)und niy boy friend without being shy of 
him, and to let people know how I 'feel without luirting them. 

16 I was very willing to express my feelings and for the person 
to express his. 'I was not very, submissive in- handling the 
situation; . . 

17 A fr.iend told a secret that T didn^t want anyone to know. I 
got m'd(ly but I didn* t explode. 1 just told her what 1 felt 
and we'Ve still friends. 

18 I had this friend who would always talk things she didn^t 
know and she always showed off in a\^crowd . I had a talk with 
her and explained how' I felt about her behavior and now she's 
trying to straight>en up. 

^ ' \ *^ 

19 By talking about the situation and trying to corivinc-e the person 

the sensible way to handle "^the problem. 

*. ' ' ' , ' 

20 'l^ien ray boy friend went to see Another girl, I told him off 
but nicely. What I said made him regret what he did. He's 
been treating me right ever since. 

1 used it when my\mother and I had a ^oblem (personal). 

/22 I slowed the person down and tried to explain my feelings and 
point of view of the situation. 

.25 Different situa'tiona with my friends,. 

26 1 was able to avoid certain incidents that might haye been to 
my disadvantage if done in another manner, 

27 I kept my cool and did not fly off the handle. 

y ■ ■ 

28 One night me and a couple of- friends were walking the streets. 
We saw what seemed to be three young, ladies, so, naturally, I 
whistled, Wlien.they came close enough for me to recognize ' them;,^ 
I began to apologize, my friends ran, 

29 I I used it with peers who were harassing .me, I almost got mad 
i but I remembered what I had learned and I just ignored them. 
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Do you feel that most high school sttrdents would benefit from 
assertive training? 



Response; Yes - 28* No - 1 



Describe the ways that yoy l^el most students wouM* benefit from 
assertive training. // 

Student • * Resppnse 

1 they would l^*"arn how to get along wit^ai different people and 
how to avoid different situations wh:|.ch usually end up ^in 

> some kind of violence. ^ * "I 

2 They would le^arn how to get along with people better. 

3 They would learn how to get along with people and how to 
avoid from getting angry. -f^ 

4 Being airound most of my friends, this program would help a 
lot because some of them thinks ^one race is better than the 
other. I think they need this type of program to clear up 

. a lot- of grief inside them. 

5 They can benefit from the assertive training by just talkitig 

instead of fighting, which can get. them in trouble.. 

.......... • . i " ' ■ 

6 They will learn how to handle their behavior. They will get 
into lesser fights.' f 

7 I believe that th,ere would be fewer expelled from school 
because,, of behavior. • 

8 Students would know what to 'do in the future; they won't have 



/ 



tO' make, the same m 



Because some have 
'hate, but they.coU|': 



Is takes . 



brutal characters, I-dorY't exactly mean like 
Id improve a considerably large amount If • 
they r,#ceived thisf training beaause it may make things a littl 
easier for them iri certain situations . 



10 Maybe if they had this training it may prevent fights among 
the students. They could talk things over sensibly if th^ey 
are sensible enough. * 

". 

11 Many people do not realize they have rights of their own and' 
this method of problem solving should be illustrated to them. 

12 X think that if the students took the class they would be able 
to get alongowith each other better. 



Student , Response 



13 I feel that the students could learn to get along with 
^ each other^ better and could cope with problems better. 

. /'. . ' ■ . . ■ , 

14 Most students will benefit from \the program because it - ' 

will give them a chance to 'cope with some of their problems 
they have. They will get in less trouble. 

15 There are many students that are afraid to let their feelings 
flow, but when the training is applied, they will learn to let 
them flow and in a correct manner. Also, they may be able to 
get along with thei^r teachers better. 

16 The shy students who are afraid to speak up would benefit a 
great de^l. They would be more prepared to face these types 
of problems. ' - ■ [' ' « 

17 There are a lot of 1iigh- tempered people in the world. If 

^ ♦ students could go to meetings and practice assertiveness , I 

think there would be less violence (e'specially in our schboj).. 

18 I think that most students need to take the assertive training 
because there are lots of rude pe'ople who don't sometimes realize 
it, and they need to learn how to handle themselves and their, 
friends right. 

19 They could cope with a'situation better, and Irbelieve less 
fights or argument;^., could be handled by assertive training. 

20** They can get* along better with their peers, It will help to 

develop a persoi?ality . They will become better aware of their 
surroundings. 

22 . Better communication with others. Less violence. or any type 

misbehavior. Better understanding and personality. 

23 They would know how to handle themselves. ' 

24 So many students blow up at the least thing. This i^ould be a 
way for students to act 'differently ih situations. 

25 A lot of fights and disagreements with fellow students' could be 
prevented. * • 

26 It would give them a whole new outlook on people and would be 
better around them and handle situations better. 

27 It will help them see the other'side of themselves. 




Student 



Response 



28 It would give them more self assurance. They would have more 
Q ' confidence in themselves, and this would elevate their level 

of thinking in order for them to assert themselves appropriately. 

29 Like me, they would learn to handle themselves better. ' ^ 

I . ' . , • ^ • • . ■ ■ 

a. Do you feel the ^pchool benefits from students receiving assertive 
training? 

Response ? 'Yes - 28 "Depends on how, it ds used and taught" ~ 1 

b. If Yes, in what ways does the school benefit? * - . 
Studen t ^ Response 

■ . . : - 

1 There would be less fighting going on. ,The teachers and 
.principals would have less trouble with the students. 

2, It J3enefits a lot to the" 'Students . It helps the students to 
cope with his situation/ ^ 

3 — . ' 

4 The reason . I said Yes was because if you had more training of 
students or teachers to just sit down and rap to let them clear 
their heads, this, would help, because it helped me assert- myself 
in such a short time. 

5 One way is that a lot of students will not get into trouble by 
fightin^g. Another way is that the students could learn that - 
you don^t have to,. fight to settle a disagreement. 

V 

6 There will be lesser people coming to offic6.^^ Less fighting. 
The students will be bettet friend>s-. 

^ 7 Because of the way ciertain things will go on. It's sart of an 
overall thing. ' « , 

8 • The school more peaceful. / - 

9 Because it's safer. I mean, this could prevent, a number of 
fights, because one of the students involved' in the argument . 
and also in leadership training would know how to handle the 
situation other than fighting. It also helps, a considerably 
large amount when you want to get a point over irl a conversation, 
or in a public place. . ' ' ' ' • 



10 



Maybe the school wouldn't have to be bothered with having so 
much guarding, supervision, and discipline- 



11 (Depends on how it i's used and taught.) 

12 Maybe there won^t be any more fighting; they would try and 
reason with ealch other. 

1*3- I Jthink that the students would try and act in an assertive 
manner . , . 

14 There will be less disturbance in the classrooms and hall. 
Also, the school wouldn^t have to enforce more rules that 
the students won't carry out. 



15' When the students began^to get better attitudes, ^this will 
^ make it easier ^on e'\^eryone. The teacher will benefit from ^ 
the students* new reaction. This 'will 'make a better atmosphere 
^ for the whole student body. (A great deal will be learned. 

16 Everyone would have their owp opinion. of what they ^f eel, and 
not what the other person feels. 

17 If thexe.^re more assertive students., there will be less 
arguments and less fights. We wouldn't need a detention 
hall, either. 

■ ' ■ ' 

18 The school will benefit in ways of*: children will know how 

to s.ett:le an argument without fighting; students ^will understand 
how to' communicate - in the right manner; they'll know how-to work 
out situations in the classroom with teachers and their class- . . 
.. mates as well. " 

19 The school could possibly be recognized for less student fights. 
Every day in the news, you may hea¥ of some disturbance in a 
school that ended in a fatal accident to a student. By "assertive* 
training, students at our school can cgntrol themselves. Our 
school has never had many problems concerning big disturbances, 

: but it is possible, and we should be able to handle it if it 
happens - . ' ■ 

20 The students ''involved^ in this training can promulgate the 
learning they received to the oth er students^ Th6 school will 
have a better spirit. • . . 
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S'tudent 



Response 



21 The program is benefihial because it will cut out so much 
fighting in school, and the students would be able to solve 
their own situations instead of going to the office so much. ' 

22 The principal has less problems and misunderstandings, as well 
'as the teacher. Better reputation and good namo, for the school 

with less disturbances. Better communication with the studfents 
toward the principal, teachers, and fellow classmates and friends, 

• f ' / 

23'' It could be more al^rt on problems of the students, and 'know 
e how to handle them. ' '« 



24 
25 
26 



The students being able to act better in situations. 



Less problems should occur due to people involved being able 
to encounter more and be- less vulnerable. 



27 There will be more students behaving^ themselve3.- 

28 There are fewer disturbances among the students, It inspires^ 
the students to cope with mediocre problems in a mannerly 
fashion. 

i29 The schools will have less problems from' -those students who 
received assertive training than from those who haven't. 
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Appendix F 

RESPONSES TO THE STUDENT ASSESSMENT FORM 



^The teacher observations of the students who 
participated in the interpersonal relations 
trailing' program are presented in this Appendix, 
Descriptive infopnation for each student about 
whom one of" the 14 participating teachers recorded 
an observation is also shown. 
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STUDENT ASSESSMENT 

/ ■ . ' ■ : ' 



Student 


EG 


Sex 


Grade 


* Commpn t" c; . ' ' ■ 


• 1 • 






9 


Is teased a great deal by the other boys, but seems to ignore* 
the/tea:sing more this year'. . .. .y- 


2 


B 


M 


11 


Has a temper and improvement has been seen this year. ^ 


11 


B 


M 


12 


Has made a change to a fine student. 


15 


B 




10 


Can get along with students, and doing a good job in his 
subject matter. ' 


■ 22. - • 


B 




9 


Improvement all around. . ■ 


Seemed to resent me as. a teacher when first came to me, but 
no longer has this attitude. Now does well in class. 


23: . 




F . 


■ 9 


Academic- improvement . - 


24- 


B 


F 


9 


Cooperative improvement. • 


. 25 


B 


F 


-L W 


A ?i H <3Tn "i r* i ■miST'nvp'mpnt" ** ' ■ 


26 


B. 


F 


11 


Pj=»t<^ Oh a1 hvpiprip i mn to vpttipti t" 


27 

h ' ■ 


B 






Ppr<=?onal hv&ienp iniDTOVPinpn t / ' 


^ r — ■ '■ — ■ ' ' 

Very £00d in "sharine" and cooDPratine with tparhpr and 
, Other students'. ''^ ^ 




:^ B 


F 


10 


Academic improvement^. 


30 

1 




F , 


9 


Academic improvement. f 


Shbws more initiative. o ' ^ 


\ ' 


B 


F__ 


' 9 


Cooperative improvement. ■• ^ . - 


■ \ ■■ . 
°37 


B 


F ■ 


9 


Acadeniic improvement. 5 
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Student 


EG 


Sex 


Grade ' 


Conunents ' „ ' 


^38 


B 


F 


9 


... • 
Academic improvement. ^. ,t o 


jy 


ii • 


r 


y 


ACaQemiC iUip £ U VtilUtill L. . ^ 




TJ 


TP 


Q 

y 


/Ti V C? <^ t-l Q T V^TTO"! 1 TllTiT" OIZOmOTl t* 

irersoricix iiygiciic xuipi.u vciuciLi. * ^ ^ . , ... ^ 




D 


T? 
• r 


Q 


rAfhon f^-rc^ naTTifs ^n TTifs c;hp di'cjnlAVpd her temper too mucin. 
Now she has learned to think things out before' getting angry. 




B 


. F 


9 • 


Personal hygiene improvement. 


48 


B 


•F 


9 


Personal hygiene improvement, . 


49 


B 


F 


9 


• ' \ • J • 
Personal hygiene improvement . 


50 


B 


F 


9 


Academic improvement., 


Works in food lab with group better. 


51 


B 


F 


12. 


Academic improvement. 


52 


B 


F 


• 9 


Academic!" improvement . 


53 




F 


9 


Academic improvement. . ' . \ 


56 


B ' 


F 


.9^ ^ 


'. *7— •■ *^ '■ ~' ' ' 

Cooperative improvement^. , . * " 


. 57' • 


b" 


F 




Academic improvement, ' \ 


58 


B 


. F 


9 


i. i ^, 

Academic improvement . " ' -h 


59 


B 


F 


9 


Academic improvement, < , 

^ • _ : 


■ ^2 

■ -■ - ■ 


B 


f'V 


9 


Personal hygiene improvement* 


At first, attitude was one of dislike and indifference, N.ow. 
just the opposite; ^he now tries' to avo^d so many argumenti^ .^^ 


;63' 
0 


• B 


F 


11 


♦ .y*«. 

Improved attitude (lost chip from shoulder-). Better 
attitude has helped her school work. 


— '. . ■ 

Academic improvement./ 
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Student' 


EG 


Sex 


Grade ^ Cbmments 


, 66 


B 


F 


- 

.. 9 


Aske^d for extra FHA project work, which is unusual. /■ 


Cooperative improvement. 


67 


W 




' ' 11 


Academic improvement. 


68 


W 


F 


11 


Academic improvement,- 


69 




F 


11 


Academic improvement. 


70 


B 


F' 


12 


Academic improvement." ' 


71 


B 


F 


11 


Academic improvement. o 


72 


B 


F 


11 


— . .J, .... ^ , 

Academic improvement. 


74 




F 


11 


Academic implrovemexit . \ \ 


75 . 


B 


..F 


12 


Academic improvement . , 


" 76 


W 


F 


12 


Academiq: improvement, ""^ . 


77 


B 


F 


12 


Academic improvement. 


> 


w . 




12/ ■ 


Academic improvement. 


Accepts more reisjponsibility , / 


79 


B 


F ^ 


11 


Academic improvement. ' . •.; 

i ■ : 


. 80 , 


W 


i 

F 


12 


Academic improvement. ^"^"^^ ^^-^..-^'^ 


Changed attitude. iJiccepts more vresponsibility toward • , 
'getting job done, \^ ^ 


81 


T> 

D 




11 


. ' 1 X ■ ■ ' ■• 

Cooperative improvement, . \^ • ^ 




B : 






' Academic Improvement. ^ ^"^^^ 


-85- 


^ B 


F 


12 


Academic improvement. , • 
: = 4 X r^t' : 



Appendix G 



STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE. MEASURES : 
^ . PRE- AND POST-TEST C0I4PARIS0NS WITHIN EACH GROUP 



This Appendix shows the results of analyses performed 
identify any changes in student scores which occurred 
during the school year. 
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. QUESTIONNAIRE MEASURES : 

PRE- AND -POST-TEST COMPARISONS WITHIN GROUPS 

Measure: What Are You Like . ' . 



Respondents 


Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


N 


t 




Mean 


• SD 


/ Mean 


SD 


Program Participants 
White Femaies 
Black Females 
White Males 
sfack Males 


36.51 3.10 
35.97 3.06 

35.52 4.23 
35.69 3.01 
36.13 4.12 


36.84 3.15 
36.01 ' 3.77 
36:*01 3,62 
35.76 4.52 
36.36 3.81 


74 176 NS. 
69 .10 , NS 
82 1.33 NS 
'70 .41; NS 
64 .44 • NS 


Measure: What Would You Do 


1 0 


Respondents 


Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


N 


t 


• p ■ 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Program Participants 
I^Jhite Females 
Black Females 
\^ite Males 
Black Males 


18.07 ^ 3.42 
17.00 3.23 
18.79 3.59 

18.08 3.49 
20.33 3.08 


19.7,2 .2,95 
17.93 3.46 
18.86 , 3.13 
19.04 3.17 
.20.16 3.09 


74 , 4.06 <.001 
71 2.83 <.01 ' 
80 .15^ NS^, 
71 2.17 <.05 
63 .42. NS 


Measure: Understanding People 

A. Respondent-Teacher 






Respondents 


Pre-Test 


Post-I 


'est 


N 


t 


p 


Mean | SD . 


Mean 


SD 


Program Participants 
White Females 
Black Females 
V/hite Mai 6s 
Black Males 


18.85 18.50 ' 
12.94 14.99 
19.38 17.13 
23.44^- 20.54 
32.32" 28.09 


18.85 ,20.38 
13.73 15.72 
22.95 21.50 
25.66 22.71 
29.44-. 24.99 


74 .00 NS * 
' 70' .32 NS 
82 1.3a NS." 
70 .85 , NS 
62 .70 NS . 



Measure : 



B. 



derstanding People 

Respondent-Peer of Same Race, Opposite Sex 



Respondents 



Pre-Test 



Mean 



SD 



Post-Test 



Mean 



SD 



N 



Program Participants 
^^ite Females 
Black Fema]/es 
X-lhlt^ Males 
Black Mai 




15.34 
9.14 
21.98 
16.75 
31.16 



19.25 


17.45 


19. 


94 


12.30 


10.97 


14. 


66 


24.06 


22.24 


23. 


90 


18.04' 


12.79 


14. 


70 


31.93 


23.10 


26. 


63 



74 
71 
82 
72 
62 



.82 
. .95 

.09 
1.83 
1.64 



NS. 

NS 
NS 
.NS 
NS 



Measut 



Understanding People 
C. Respondent-Peer of Another Race, Same Sex 



Respondents 


Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


N ^ 


t 


P 


Mean • | : SD 


Mean 


SD 


Program Participants 
Wliite Females 
Black Females 
White Males' 
Black Males ' 


23.65 25.25 
il.77 12.05 
21.85 24.31 
33.88 28.22 , 
32.37 30\82 


19.00 21.54 
12.00 13.96 
20.68„ 22.95 
31.22 33.19 
26.14 26.43 


74 1. 67 NS 
69 .13 NS 
82 .40 NS ,^ 
72 .71 NS 
63 1.28 NS 



Measure: How Others Feel 

A. Other Students 



Respondents 


Pre- 


-Test 


Post- 


Test 








Mean 


1 SD 


Mean 


SD 


• N 


t 


P 


Program Participants 


7.05 


2.41 


6.38 


2.35 


73 


2.40 


<.02 


White Females 


6.78 


2.55 


■ 6.61 


2.47 


71 


.70 


NS 


Black Females 


7.09 


2^51 


7.28 


2.43 


■ 79 


.62 


NS 


White Males 


'7.08, 


2.11 


6.88 


2.36 


72 


.74 


NS 


Black Males 


7.37 


2.51 


6.80 


2.51 


59 


1 . 34 


NS ■ 
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■ Measure ; How Others Feel 

B. Mt^Bibers of the Opposite Sex 



Respondents 


Pfe-Test 


Post-Test 


N 


t 


P 


Mean 


SD 


Mean. 


SD 


Program Participants 
White Females 
Black Females 
White Males 
Bl>ack Males 


2.62 1.69 
2.32 ' 1.19 
3.28 1.96 
2.87 1.42 
3.31 ' 1.62 


2.18 1.^33 
2.20 1.10« 
2.64 1.89 
2.61 1.41 
2.48 1.66 


74 2.'o"5~ <;05 
71 ' .93 NS 
80 3.07 <.01 
■ 71 1.34 'nS 
58 3.08 <.01 


Measut^^: How Others Feel 

C. Members of Another;%Race 


Respondents 


Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


■ N " 


t 


P 


Mean 


SD 


Mean . SD 


Program Participants 
White Females 
Black Females . 
White Males 
Black Males 


2.55' 1.46 
2.26 -93 
2.36 1.50 
3.01 ■ 1.58 
2.72 1.59 


2.42 1.41 

2.43 1.03 
2.36 1.43 
2.56' 1.38 

. 2.79 1.50 


74 .60 NS 
70 1.29 NS 
79 .00 . NS 
72 2.22 <.05 _ 
58 .26 NS 


Measure: How Do You Feel 

A- Toward Teacher^ 


Re^Spondents 


Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


N 


.t 


P 


Mean 


SD 


Me^n 


SD 


Program Participants 
White 'Females 
Black Fema'les 
White Males 
Black Males 


35.56 8.85 
36.46 " 7.58 
36.27 8.86 
31.64 10.74 
38.33 8.63 


34.08 8.80 
35.56 6.69 
33.29 8.65 
29.23 11.57 
35.44 8.95 


73 1.54 NS. 
70 1.07 NS 
75 2.90 "<.01- 
70 ... 2.10 <.05 
63 ■ 2.23 ' <.05 
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Measure: How Do You Feel 
• About S chool 

/ 



Respondents 


Pi-e-Test 


Post-Test 


N 


t 


P 


Mean 




Mean | SD 


Program l^rticipants 
Wliite" Females 
Black Females 
liJhite Hales 
Black Males^ 


33.49 8.73 
32.. 96 7.79 
35.19 10.09 
26.91 ■ 10.58 
32.43 10.72 


30.55 8.-76 
31.76 6,61 
29.99 ,-.9.38 
24.53 9.47 
28.74 11.50 


71 2.51 <.02 
70 1.54 NS 
78 4.79 <.001 
70 1.97 NS 
62 2.56 ' <.02 


Measure: How Do You Feel . , 
C. Toward Black -Students 


• 

c 


Respondents 


Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


N 


t- 


P 


Mean 


SD 


Mean | SD 


Program Participants 
White Females 
Black Females 
White Males - 
Black Males 


37.41 10.37 
29 . 49 8-". 01 
41.45 7.81 
49.47 10.51 
42.21 6.58 


34.38 8.35* 
29.54 6.07 
37.38 7.72 
20.00 11.13 
40.22 8.08 


73 2.81 <.01 
70 .07 NS 
77 4.49 <.001 
70' .49 NS 
63 1.80 NS 



Measdre : How Do You Feel 

, ' D. Toward White Students 



Respondents 


Pre-Test - 


Post-Test 


N 


t ' 


r P 


Mean 


SD * 


Mean 


SD 


Program Participants 
Wliite Females 
Black Females 
Wliite Males ^ 
Black Males 


33.14 8.83 
37.37 6.54 
34.45 8.09 
39.94* 8.95 . 
31.25 11.59 


31.96 9.^3 
35.57 -6.07 
31.34 8.07 
38.81 9.22 
27.94 10.51 


72' ' 1.09 NS 
70 2.21 ; <.05 
78 . 3.30 <.01 
70 1.05 NS 
63 -2.18. <.05 
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' Appendix H 

STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE MEASURES: 
POST-TEST COMPARISONS AMONG GROUPS 



This Appendix presents only the results of the comparisons 
among the groups on the ^ost-test scores. The descriptive 
statistics sho\vm in the- preceding Appendix are ^ot duplicated 
here. "The column headed^ "Direction" indicates which of the 
two groups involved in a specific comparison had a higher 
score on ths.t measure. A plus (+) bhows that the first group 
liad a higKer mean score, whereas a minus Indicates that 

a higher mean score is associated with the Vsecond group . 

/ ' ' ■ 
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Measure Comparisons ^^^^^^^^^ 

What Are You Like . . ^ . 

Program Participants vs 

•^5 ' White Females . ^ 

Black Females 

\«?hite Males 

Black Males 

White Females vs 
• Black Females 
White Males 
Black Males 

Black Females vs 
White Males 
Black Males 

.^^ ■ White- Males vs 

Black Males 



What Would You Do 



Program. Participants vs 
White Females 
Black Females 



Black Males 

'.Thite Females vs 
Black Females- 



Black Females vs 
White Males 



White Males vs 
Black Males 



1.43. NS 

1.52 - NS 

1.67 NS 

.54 NS. 

.00 NS 

• 35, , Ns;' 

,.53 NS 

.38 NS 

.57 NS 

.83 NS- 



.+ 3.36 <.001 

1.75 y NS 



f ' « >, 1.34 NS 

^ White Males ^-."^ 



85 NS ' 



1.73 NS 



White Males " ' ' <-05 

Black Males . - 3.91 <. 001 



.35 NS 



Black Males \ ^ . 2.48 <.02 



2.07 ■ <.05 
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pleasure Comparisons Directiion £ 

Understanding People 

A. Respondent-Teacher 

Program Participants vs ' 

VJhite Females ' ' 1.68 NS 

B.lack Females ^ / T.22 NS 

. miite Males . ^ 1. 90 NS 

Black Males - 2.72 <.01 

White' Females vs 

Black Females 2.97 <.01 

White Males - ^ - ' 3,61 <.001 

Black Males ' - 4.37 <.001 

Black Females Vs 

White Males ' .75 NS 

- Black Males , ' 1.67 NS * 

White Males vs* - . 

Black Males ^' - .?! NS 

B. Respondent-Peer 

of Same Race, . 
Opposite Sex . - 

Program Participants vs 

, White FGtnales -f 2.22 <. 05 

Black Female^ ' ' , 1.35 NS 

. • ; ' White Males " 1.60 "^S 

V Black Males ' 1.4i ' NS 

White Females vs 

• Black Femaies - ^ 3,45 <. 001 

. ' . ■ ' \^ite Males , ^ / -.74 . NS 

^' ' f ' Black Males - 3.31 <.001 

. Black Females vs 

I'Thite Males + 2.91 <. 01 

Black Males ^ .20 NS 

I-Thite Males vs . / ^ . 

• * ' ' Black Males , ' 2.82 <.01 
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J. ^ ; . - ■ ■ 












Measure 


'. y • 

j Comparisons . Direction 

i" 

1 • 


t 








c. 


Respondent-Peer 
of Another Race^ 
Same Sex ^' 












fPrograin Participants- vs 














White Females . + 


2.29 


< 


.05 






f 

■ '1- 


Black Females 


.47 




NS 




/ .' 




White Males ^ 


2,65 


< 


.01 






i ■ 


Black Males 
\\fliite Females vs 


1.74: 




NS 






r 


Black Females - 


2.74 


< 


.01 • ■ . 








\\fliite Males 


4.45 


< 


.OOl'' 








Black Males 
Black Females vs , « 


3.89 


< 


.001 








• «White Males ' . - 


2.31 


< 


.05 








B1 ark Males 


1.33 




NS 






- 


White Males vs . / . 
Black Males 


.97 




NS ^ 


• 


How 


Others Feel 








• 




. /• A 


Other Students 


Program Participants vs 












V 


- White Females , ■ 


.57 




■NS 


/ 






Black Females - 


2.29 


< 


.05 . ' 








White Males 


1,28 




NS 

< 








Black Males 
White Females vs, . 1 


.99 




NS 

1 








Black Females 

White Males 

Black Males 
p , 

Black Females vs 
White Males - 


1,65 
.67 
. .43 

-.99 




NS • • 

NS 

NS 

NS ■ j 








Black Males • ' ^ 

< 

I^Hiite Males vs 

Blac>; Males . ■ 


t 




NS '! 
NS 
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Measure 



.Comparisons 



Direction 



Members of' the 
Opposite Sex 



C.^ .Members of 
Another Race 



Program Participants vs 
IJhite Females 
' > Black Females 
White -Males 
Black Males 

.White Females vs 

Black Females . ■ 
White^Males 
Black Males 

Black Females vs a- 
White Males 
Black Males . 

white Males vs 
Black Mal^s 



\- . 
Pro-am Participants vs 

Wl^tte' Females •» 

Blac^., Females . 

White Males 

Black Males 

White Females vs 

Black Females ' 
Wliite M^le^ 
Black Males 

Black Females vs 
White Males 
Black Males 

\sTiite Males vs j 
Black Males ' 



. .10 
1.74 

1,85. 
1,15 

/ 

1/73 

1.89 
1.15 



-05 
.26 
.61 
1,45 

-.34 
.63 
1.60 

.87 

1,7.0 

.91 



NS 
MS 
NS 
NS 

NS, 

NS 

NS 



.15 NS 
.'52 , NS 

.44 NS 



NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

NS, 

NS 

NS' 

NS 

,NS 

NS 



■■ ■ . ■ \ 
Measure ^ Compari sons Direction £ 



How Do You Feel.. 

A. Toward Teachers 



B. About School 



Program Participants vs 

./^ite ^Females ' 1.11 . NS. 

Black Females • - .5.5 NS 

White Males + 2.83 X.Ol 

Black Males , , . .89 NS 

White Females vs , ^ 

Black Females 1.73 , NS 

White 'Males * ' + 3.91 <-:001 

Black Males .09- NS: 

Bl^ck -Females vs . 

l^^ite Mal^fs + 2.40 <.02 ^ 

■ • Black Males > . 1.43 NS 

l-Jhite Males vs 

Black Males ^ - 3.4.3 - <.001 



Program Participants vs " 

l^ite Females - ' .92 NS 

Black Females .38 NS 

White Males + 3.93 <.001 

^ Black Males ' . 1.03 NS 

White Females vs ' 

' Black Females 1-31 . NS 

VThite Males . +. 5.25 '<.001 

Black Males - ' 1,88 ■ NB 

Black Feiiiales vs . : ' ■ - 

W±te Males + - 3,53 ,<.001 

Black Males, , .s^ .71 NS 

t'/hite Males vs . ■ ' 

• "Black Males ' - 2.31 <. 05 
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Measure* Comparisons Dire'ction £^ 

.G. Toward Black . / 

Students « . ^ 

Program Participants vs 

" ' ' ' White-Females + 3^95 <.001 

ilaak Females - . 2,29 <.05, 

White Males - + 8.76 <'.001 

'. Black Males • ^ — 4.13 <.001 

White Females vs ' . 

Black Females . • 6.80 '<.001 

Whi-te Males 6.30 <. 001 

; Black Males - ..8.67 <.001 

Black Females vs 

. ' . White Males +• . 11,08 <.o6l 

\ ^ Black Males . ' ' - 2.12 <.05 

White Males vs " , ^ • 
- • Black Males - 11.87 <.001 

Di Toward. White " 

Students ' , " 

Program Participants vs . 

• " > ■ l^ite Females - 2.60 <. 01 

. "Black Females^ r' .41 NS 

l^/hite Males - . 4^. 26 < . 001 

Black Hales ^-f" - 2 28 <.05 

White Females vs 

. ' ' Black Females . > + 3,56, <.001 

• . White Males - 2.46 <. 02 

Black Males .+ 5.19 <.001, 

Black Females vs « 

White Males - -5,25 <.001 

Black Males + 2,18 <.05 * 

l^Thite. Males vs 

: Black Males ' t . ^ 6.35 <.001 
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Appendix I 



ROLE-PLAYING INS.TRUMENTS 



Included in this' Appendix is the script 
which was followed in establishing two 
standardized role-playing situations. 
Following the script, the form which 
was developed to measure the level of 
assertive behavior of tsLudents role 
playing the situations ^is presented. 
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Behavioral Test of Assertiveness 
Script for Role-Playing 



Situation 1: Teacher % . 

Narrative: In this scene, picture. yourself in a classroom. The bell 

has just rung, ending your last class of the day. You 
and your' friends Have made plans 'for after school and you 
a are really looking forward .to getting started. You have 

just finished collecting all your books and materials and 
are ready to leave; Just then the teacher calls you^jto 
the front of the room. You wonder if it's gaihg to take 
long, whatever it is, because you'are very anxious to leave, 

. • . ' ' ' * e • , 

■ ' A . ■ 

One of your friends brought a car today and you know that 
your friends want to leave /as, soon as possible'^ Lf . they 
wait for you, all of you will be late. 

Teacher: "Would you. mind staying after school?' I need some help to 

' finish up a project. It won't take more than 45 minutes." 

(Subject responds) * * 

Situation 2: Pot \ " 

'.Narrative:- In this scene, picture yourself with a group of your ^ 

friendg^. Several of them are smoking pot, and they want 
you to try it. You do not want to smpke it;>and feel very 
strongly that it is not a good ^ practice. Your friends./ 
keep on insisting that you try it. ■ ' 



Friend: ^ ' "Come on. It won*trhurt to- try it* once." 

(Subject responds) - ' 



ASSERTIVE liCfLE-^PLAYING MEASURES 



' Date 



Duration of Reply (sees.):. 

a. Situation il. . 

b. Situation 2 ^ 

Total I ^ 

Latency of Response (.sees.) 



a. Situation 1 



b . S j tun \- i nn 2 

Total 

TiOudness of Speech 

a. Situation 1 

1. Verv Low 

•• ^ ^ 2, Fairly Low' 

'3. Moderate 
~= — ^ ■* . 

^ 4. Fairly Loud' 
5. Verv Loud 



Situation 2 

_ ; 1 . Ve r}' Low 

2 . Fni rlv ],ow 



3. Moderate 



A. FairJv .Loud^ 
5» Verv Loud 
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Compliance Content- . ' . i, 

•■ • • ■ ' 

a. Situation ^1 « ' 

■ ^ »i , «» 

/ - . 

■ 1. Did not resist role-player s position . . , 
2. ^Resisted role-player ' S position ■ ■ ■ ^ 

b. Situation 2 . ': 

''• • ■ ' 'i' 

, 1. Did. not resist role-plaver position 
^ 2. Resi'ted role-pldyer ' s position 

.Assertive Content ' - ■ . 

a. . Sit(uatlon 1 , 

• , • 1. 'Content did not request a change in role-player' s(? behavior 

2. Content requested a change in role-player s beh^\(ior 

b. Situation .2 ' . ^ 

I ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

1. Content did not request a change in role-player's behavior 

•2 . Content requested a change in ro]e-player' s behai/ior^ 



Assertive Affect / , 

a. Situation 1 * • . ' 

3 > Monotondc, unemotional vol re tone. 

• 2, Ij'laV. tone, some dnfjoction * ' 



3. '' '.de-rate ^m^unt^of inf.lecti 

\ Pclativel y f nil intonation 

5. Full in tafia t ion 



on 
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b. Situation 2. - 
. . r. Ilonotoni c , nnfc^mof; ional voi cci tonci 

J ^2, Flat tona, some inniiction 

3. Modei-ate amount 1 PJecCloii 

' 4, Rel atively Tnll intonation 

• 5. • Inill' jtU.on&tloti ^ ' 

7 N onye rb a 1" Ar > s e r t i ve 11 xp re s s i v.e i les s 

- A, DuratiiOn oT ]!ionkin,LV (sees, of eye Q,6ntact) : 

fl) vSacuation .J • *' 

(2) Situation 2 

To tal ' 
13. Hody/Facial ' 

(1) Situatiou 1 

(a) Inclecisive ^ 

(b) Docit'ive 

(2) Situation 2 

(a) l^ndoci si ve. _____ 
• (b) Decisive 

i> 

'8. Ovt^ral] Assert i veness ; . 
1. Verv OnassertiVe 
' ■ 2. Pretty Unassertive 

3, AsJ^ertive 

4. Prettv Assertive 

5.. Vt^rv Assertive 

o • ' -^^'^ 
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